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Notes, 
BARNABY GOOGE.* 

In the State Paper Department of Her Ma- 
jestty’s Public Record Office there is an immense 
odllection of miscellaneous documents relating to 
the history of Ireland, written in English, Irish, 
the Scottish dialect of English, Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese. For many 
years these had lain rudis indigestaque moles, till 
the Commissioners for Printing and Publishing 
: Papers, under the authority of Her Ma- 
Jesty's Sign Manual, commenced an extensive 
system of calendars; and the arduous duty of 
forming and editing a calendar of the Irish papers 
was assigned to Mr. Hans Claude Hamilton. The 

ur of arranging in chronological series, and 
precising in a calendrical form such a vast chaos of 
documents may be readily imagined by most per- 
tons; but it is only those who are well acquainted 
with the devious intricacies of Irish history that can 
Properly estimate the patient toil, and rare abilities 
successfully exercised in forming this most valu- 
able and interesting calendar, containing, in its 
concise historical truths, the elements of the 
wildest romance. And it is to this really great 
work, Mr. Hamilton’s masterly Calendar of Irish 
Papers, that we are indebted for new light 

on the life-history of Barnaby Googe. The first 





* Continued from 3*4 §, iii. 143, 


2, 1574, and runs as follows: — 


“Tam nott able as I would to wryt unto your Lord- 
shpp, ffor my body hath nott well borne the sudayne 
change off my dyett. Besydes my comynge syck from sea, 
mye lodgynge being the ground, and the barbarous relief 
I have hadd hath brought me to the country disease. 
And, ffor a farther comffort, I had att my comyng the 
tydings off your Lpps. death *, how be itt thanks to Ld. 
Chryst Jesus, wee heard better newes syns. One thynge 
dydd me goodd, that not onley such as were well dys- 
posed, butt even the adversary lamented your death, 
whych in this contrey is much. I have seen syns mye 
coming the death of people in the world, and such as itt 
is a shame they shold be suffered to hold upp a sword 
agaynst the Queene. Butt wee that are hear, are in 
lynes as ill as they, and thereffor I see no cause butt God 
shold as well prosper them as us. The bellyfedd mynys- 
ters ¢ thatt came over, att the ffyrste tuch of syckness and 
a miserabell hard dyett, rann home again, and left all 
moar meet ffor the Gallows than ffor the Churche. The 
Contrey is indyfferent good, iff yt might bee only peo- 
ppled. I wold have sent your Lordshyp a platt of 
of Knockffergus, but that I understand by rumour your 
Lpp. hadd one alredy. The town is ffylthy and ffyt to 
breed syckness {, as it is alredy well vysyted, butt wyth 
a lyttell charge myght bee made a handsom thyng. 

This letter is signed “ Your Lordshipps moast 
ffaithfull, Barnabe Goche;” and addressed “ To 
the Right Honorable the Lord Treasurer of Eng- 
land, my verye goodd Lorde and Master, att the 
Courte.” 

It is not composed in Googe’s usual perspicu- 
ous style, and the difference in hand-writing from 
his other epistles proves he must have been very 
ill when it was written. The country disease he 
mentions was the dysentery, then a terrible 
scourge of the English forces in Ireland §, princi- 
pally caused by the scarcity and bad quality of 
their food. Scarcely any grain being then grown 
in Ireland, the soldiers were supplied with bis- 
cuits from England; and, as contractors were 
no honester at that time in London than they are 
now at Washington, the bread provided was of 
the most wretched quality. The natural damp- 
ness of the Irish climate was then much increased 
by the dense forests that covered the greater part 
of the island, rendering intermittent fevers as 
prevalent and as great pests as dysentery. We 
can feel for the scholar, philosopher, and poet, 
who translated such a work as the Zodiacus Vile, 
and who had ruffled at the court of the Maiden 
Queen in the “ gold coat” of a Gentleman 





* “In these Irish papers,” says Mr. Hamilton, in the 
valuable and comprehensive preface to his Calendar, “we 
often read about Cecill’s want of health.” 

+ Essex had an idea of converting as well as conquer- 
ing the Irish, and accordingly took several clergymen 
over with him, and it is to these that Googe thus alludes 

¢t The plague broke out with great virulence at Car- 
rickfergus in the following month. 

§ Essex himself died of it. 
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Pensioner, when suffering the unaccustomed priva- 
tions of a campaign in Ireland.* 
His next letter is dated from Dublin, February 
18, and leaves him still in bad health. He says :— 
“TI ffound hear, in my weaknesse, ffriendshyp att the 
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handes off the Master off the Rolls ¢, Capteyn Horsey f, | 
and Owen Moore §, I trust to send your Lpp. better | 


woorde, when God shall send me better healthe. 


And in a postscript he adds : — 


“I hadd ffyrste ffynyshed this Letter, beffore I fell | 


into a ffever, God send me well out of it.” 


About a fortnight later, on April 2, he thus | 


writes from Drogheda : — 

“TI have, my Lord, thank God, recovered my health, 
havyng no other physytyon || nor ffrende to looke to but 
hym. was contynually sycke, and verey syck till I 
came tolye in Camp. Butt after my flirste harde lodg- 
ynge, and drinking of waater out of a rusty Skull, mye 
sycknesse, unacquainted with such a diett, badd me fare- 
well, and syns I thank Chryst I was never therwyth 
trobled. 
Lord of Essex hys man, ffrom Dublyn by Hollingshed 
and ffrom Dundalk by Dawtry, wherin I sent your Lord- 
shypp such reportes as I then cowld learn.” 


is*, 


I need scarcely observe that the “ rusty skull” 
was no other than a helmet or head-piece, and it 





[34 S. TIL. Man. 7, 63, 


times as a pot to cook food in; nor was its uses 
a cup confined to subordinates. In 1527, whe 
the Earl of Kildare was tauntingly termed “ King 
of Ireland” by Cardinal Wolsey in the coungil 
chamber, he replied : — 

“ As for my kingdom, my Lord, I would you and I haj 
exchanged kingdoms one month. I would trust to gather 
more crumbs in that space, than twice the revenues of 
my poor earldom; but you are well and warm, and » 
hold you, and upbraid not me after so odious a form, | 
sleep in a cabin, when you lie soft on your bed of down; 


| and serve under the cope of heaven, when you are servej 


I drink water out of my steel cap, wher 
ye drink wine out of golden cups. My courser is trained to 
tield, when your Jennet is taught to amble. When you 
are be-graced and be-lorded, and crouched and kneelej 


under a canopy. 


| unto, then find I small grace from our Irish borderer, 


I wroate you from Milifant by Fladd 4, my | 


is not altogether improbable that the rust may 


have acted as a salutary tonic on a person recover- 
ing from intermittent fever. The skull was not 
only employed as a drinking vessel, but also some- 


* Lord-Deputy Pelham used to say, that the greatest 
contrast seen in Britain was afforded by the life in luxu- 
rious ease of a London alderman, and the toilsome hard- 
ships of a soldier serving on the Scottish border; but a 
Berwick, or border, soldier's life was that of a London 


unless I cut them short by the knees.” * 


Googe concludes his letter of April 2 with: — 

“T send your Lordshyp here the order of the campes 
the meetynge of my Lord and Terlough Lenough, as well 
as my rude handes coulde describe them.” 


Turlough Lynagh, mentioned in the last sen- 
tence, was then the principal chief of the numer. 
ous and powerful sept of the O'Neills, having 
attained this distinction by the Irish system of 
Tanistic succession ; by which, not the lineal heir, 
but the most eligible person, the bravest and art- 
fullest—in short, the best leader of the tribe—wa 
elected to the chieftainship. Essex, unable to 


| compete with Turlough by force, resolved to em- 


| ploy diplomacy ; and, accordingly, held a parley, 
| and concluded a truce with him, close to the bank 


alderman when compared with the wretched existence of | 
| spirited, pen-and-ink sketch of it is the “ order of 


a soldier serving in Ireland. 
Spenser observes, that the Irish, when fighting against 


the English, had always four powerful captains on their | 


side; namely, Captain Hunger, Captain Sickness, Cap- 
tain Travel, and Captain Cold. 
Unquietnes of Irelande, published in 1579, writes : — 
“ For who that there can serve 
And suffer what doeth fall, 
Maie bide the brunt of any warre, 
In Christen Kingdomes all.” 
¢ Sir Nicholas Whyte. 
~ There were two Horseys, who served in Ireland 
about this time. One named Edward is described as 
Captain of the Isle of Wight; the other, Jasper, as cap- 
tain and soldier. 
§ He was Clerk of the Check. 
|| There was only one apothecary in all Ireland at this 
period, a Thomas Smyth of Dublin, to whom, in 1566, 
was granted a concordatum to receive “the yearly sum 
of one day’s pay of the Lord-Deputy, and whole army in 
Ireland, and also twenty shillings of every sworn coun- 
eillor, in order to encourage the said Smyth to continue 
in the discharge of his ministry in Ireland.” 
{J Could this have been Lodovick Flood, or Lloyd the 


t? 
** Could this have been the chronicler? He was alive at | 
The many persons of literary repute that are | 


the time. 


met with in Ireland, about this time induce me to ask | 


this and the preceding question. 


And Churchyard, in his | 


of the historic Blackwater, on March 16, 1574 
Googe was present at this interview between the 
English noble and the Irish chief, and a rude, but 


the campes,” which he alludes to in the preceding 
extract. Init, the Irish horse are represented ona 
hill on one bank of the Blackwater, a boat on that 
river forming the communication with the other 
side; where on a plain are pitched the English 
tents and Irish huts, surrounded by a band of 


| foot-men, apparently of both nations. The English 


horse, with the guidon of St. George displayed, 
are drawn up on a hill above the tents, and are 
accompanied by a crowd of Irish followers o 
foot, whom Googe designates by the words “ Ker 
Galor.” 

Googe seems to have left no other record of 
this remarkable interview. Three years later, 
however, the soldierly and politic Sir Henry Sy? 
ney —a man of a very different stamp from the 
facile Essex—compelled Turlough Lynagh to come 
to him, and make unconditional submission 0 
bended knees to Queen Elizabeth. And there was 
an English poet, one John Derricke, in Sydney’ 
suite at the time, who has left a description of the 
scene, both in verse and by woodcut, in his rare 


* Stowe, Annals. 
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Image of Irelande.* And curiously enough, in 1599, 

Yobert Devereux, Earl of Essex, son of Walter, had 
an interview with Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, then the 
chief of the O’Neills, and at war with the English, 
and at that time, too, the English earl had a poet 
and translator in his train, Sir John Harington, 
ss we may learn from the Nuge Antique.t 

On April 7, Googe again writes from Drogheda, 
and after describing the disturbed state of the 
country, says: — 

«| heare send to your Lordshyp the plott of the towne 
of Tredagh $, seated upon two hylles, the haven passynge 
betwyxt them, the preatyest towne thatt hetherto I hav 
sen in thys contrey. I have therein 
counterfeit off Terlough Lenogh rudely by mee drawne, 
butt assure your Lordshipp greatlye resemblyng hym.” 


The “plott” is a pen-and-ink drawing of an 


180 tries *haracter, anc us 2 of cre i rest | z 7 on 
isometrical character, and must be of great interest | all their toyl about them is butt labour lost. 


to the local antiquaries, who will no doubt be 
gratified by hearing of its existence. The “coun- 
terffeit” is a miniature pen-and-ink portrait of a 
very truculent-looking savage, wearing a high 
seeple-crowned hat; and bears that well-known 
but indescribable character and expression, which 
at once stamps it as a correct likeness. 

In the following postscript to his letter of 
April 7, Googe gives us a slight glimpse of his 
family history : — 


discloase > | . 
liscloased the | mecte ffor the plow att home then ffor anye servysse 
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greate goodnesse towards your Lordshypp can bettar 
reporte then 1 am able to wryte.” 

Googe’s next letter is dated from the “ Campe 
bye Bellffast, the fifteenth of May.” After speak- 
ing of skirmishes with the enemy, the scarcity of 
provisions, and other hardships of camp life in 
Ireland, he commends the courage and discreet 
dealing of Captain Malbie (of whom more here- 
after), and thus continues :— 

“ We have here a coyl of proper men, Captayn Morgan 


| and Captayn Arres, whose souldiours are so paynfull and 


perffect as itt woold doo a man goode to behold their 
servysse. An other soart of poore Creatures wee have, 
sent out off Lancashyre and Cheshyre, thatt are more 


heare. The syght off whome brynges mee in mynde off 


| the great weaknesse thatt I feare would bee found in our 


} countreymen, ifl 


neade shoolde requyr. Surely their 
leaders are fforward gentlemen, and very painffull, butt 


The “poor creatures from Lancashire and 
Cheshire” were pressed into the service, and, con- 
sequently, must have greatly resembled Falstaff’s 
ragged regiment. Barnaby Riche*, in his Path- 
way to Military Practise, published in 1587, thus 
tells us how soldiers were then raised : — 

“In England, when service happeneth, we disburden 


| the prisons of Theeves, wee robbe the tavernes of Toss- 
| pottes and Ruffines, wee scoure both Towne and Cuntrie 


“TI understand bye your Lordshpp thatt my moother | 


had gotten certayn detts off my ffatiier’s stalled ||, I be- 
sech your L. itt may be earnestly called upon, ffor I 
know herr devyse is iff ever she dye to throw them upon 


” 


me or myne. 





On April 15, he again writes from Drogheda as 
follows : — 

“I woold not wyllyngly suffer any messengar to passe 
from hence without mye deutye to your Lordshypp, and 
yett, when I consyder off howe small importans the mat- 
ters bee I wryt off, Iam altogyther ashamed to troble 
your Lordshpp wyth any. I coulde well occupye mye 
slff in deschargyng mye thankfulle mynde ffor your 
Lordshypp’s great and manye goodnesses towardes mee, 
for whych I doe and ever shall accoumpt mye selff bound 
unto your Lordshypp. Butt I hadd rather a great deal 
mye deades, iff ever abyllyty myght serve, shoulde showe 
itt, then mve woordes shoold vaynly vaunt itt. And I 
trust your Lordshypp dothe so conceave off mee, as I 
neede nott so expresse itt. ffor suche newes as are here 
thys bearer, Mr Carye, a gentleman thatt seemes to beare 


* London, 1581, B. L. 

+ Harington gives an interesting account in the Nuge 
Antique of an interview between Sir William Warren 
and Tyrone at which he was present; and we also learn 
from the same source that he was present at an interview 
between Essex and Tyrone. When Sir Jobn visited the 
queen at the close of the year 1602, she asked him if he 
had ever seen Tyrone. He replied that he had seen him 
with the Lord-Deputy, meaning Essex. ‘Then she ex- 
claime i, with grief and choler in her countenance, “Oh! 
bow it mindeth me that you was one that saw this man 
elsewhere,” and dropping a tear, smote her bosom. 

3 Ancient name of Drogheda. 

To stall a debt, Halliwell says, is “to forbear it for a 
e, 


tim 


ie -) 


of Rogges and Vagabons. And is not a Captaine that is 
furnisht with suche a companie like to doo greate service, 
and to keepe them in good discipline? In other coun- 
tries, where they use the service of Malefactours, they 
them not for Soldiours; but they send them to 
theyr Gallies, and to other places of like Slaverie.” 


admit 


Googe, in a prose address prefixed to Riche’s 
Allarme to England, expresses similar sentiments 


| to those conveyed in the preceding extract from 


his letter. And, by the way, I am here compelled 
to observe that Messrs. Cooper state this address 
is in verse —an error. Yet, comparatively speak- 
ing, a mere speck on the sun, when we take into 
consideration the extent and great general accu- 
racy of their work. Yet, nevertheless, being an 
error, must be here noticed as such. In this prose 
address Googe says: — 

“ That noble gentleman, Syr William Drurie, a para- 
gon of armes at this day, was wont (I remember) to say 





* Mr. Haslewood, in his Introduction to the Paradise 
of Dainty Devices, acknowledges that he can give no 


| information whatever of Riche, though he was the author 


| of many able works. 


| tory. 


| 


Here we are‘again indebted to the 
Calendar of Irish Papers for a gleam of light on his his- 
He served with Googe in this very expedition, 
and was probably related to Lord Riche, who accom- 
panied Essex to Ireland. For under the date of July 17, 
1573, there is a “ Note of Lord Riche’s armour, and other 
furniture Jaded in the Black Bark, wherein Barnaby 
Riche goeth fer Ireland.” Riche had settled in Ireland: 
for, in his Jrish Hubbub, he states he had lived forty 
years in that country. This work is a clever satire, very 
severe, among others, on tobacco takers; affording much 
information on the manners and customs of the period, 


| and well worthy of a reprint, edited by a competent hand. 
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that the souldiers of England had alwayes one of three 
ends to look for: to be slaine, to begge, or to be hanged. 
Yet 
want there not some that dare affirme it a vaine burden 
on the Commonwelthe, to maintaine souldiers as the 
common disturbers and hinderers of publike peace? 
Such a one was Syr Thomas More, who, having more 
skill in sealing a writt then surveying of a campe, was 
not ashamed most unwisely to write (If I may so speake 
of so wise a man), that the common labourer of England, 
taken from the plowe, was he that, when it came to the 
matter, did the deed: whose goodly service, in time of 
But 
what hath this Realme gained by her small accompt of 
She hath of barbarous people beene four or | 


No doubt a gentle recompense for suche a merit. 


need, is better known than | need to speake of. 


souldiers ? 
five times invaded and over ranne. I pray God the sixt 
be not neerer then men look. It is not money nor multi- 


tude of men that prevaileth, but skill and experience 


that safelie maintaineth and preserveth.” 


The long-dreaded invasion by the Spaniard | 
was, as is well known, defeated by the old English 
wooden-walls — as Googe, in all probability, wit- 
nessed: still, if he were alive now, he would cer- 
tainly take great pleasure in our well-trained 
He ends his letter of May 15, 


volunteers. 
with : — 


“ Mye Lord of Essex is govng towards the Bann; 


whatt hys determynacvon is, thys bearer (one thatt hath 


hear showed hym selff a tall gentleman) may bettar 
I would have sent your 


reporte then I can yvett wrytt. 
Lordshpp a counterflet of Bryan, but thatt your L. hath 
itt perffect in Mt Ouseley.” 


Whether this were a compliment to Mr. Ouse- 
ley’s personal appearance or otherwise, it would 
be difficult to say; but the want of the portrait 
is an irreparable loss to all familiar with Irish 
history. As the Bryan thus mentioned could 
have been no other than Sir Brian M‘Felim 
O'Neill, chief of Clandeboy—one of the ablest 
men of his race, and a faithful subject to Queen 
Elizabeth, till driven into rebellion by Essex — 
the very fact of his having received the honour 
of knighthood from Sir Henry Sydney, proves that 
he was much superior to any of his contemporary 
compatriots. His fate was a sad one. When on 
a social visit, he was treacherously seized and 
cruelly put to death by the orders of Essex : thus 
affording one, among the many instances history 
shows us, of weak minds being accompanied by 
cruelty and treachery. Essex issued a proclama- 
tion, with the vain view of justifying his conduct 
in this affair; but, as might be supposed, it only 
served to exhibit his own weakness and cruelty. 

There are no more letters in the State Paper 
Office written by Googe, when in Ireland, at this 
period. He returned to England about July 10, 
in the same year; as is shown by the following 
extract from a letter of that date, written from 
Dublin, by the Earl of Essex to Lord Burgh- 
ley : — 
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necessary busines, and hath spente his tyme so painfully 
in my company as deserveth my friendly reporte of him, 
that your L. will take knowledge of this my recomend. 
con; assuring your L. that he hath both a mynde and, 
bodi meete for the profession wherin I live, and never 
showed discontentacon for any extremitie. I pray your 
L. encorage him in this his good deserte, which I wishe 
some good meane to requyte.” 
WiturAm Pincertoy, 


(To be continued.) 


H.R... THE PRINCE OF WALES AND HIS Prep. 
DECESSORS IN THE EARLDOM OF CARRICK: 
THE MOST ANCIENT OF THE 
JOYED BY HIS ROYAL 

“STEWARD” BEING 


SCOTTISH PEERAGES Ey- 
HIGHNESS, THE DIGNITY oF 
BUT A FEW YEARS OLDER, 


Fergus Princeps Galwenorum m. dau. of king 


| of England (Holingshed) deposed 1142, d. 1161.; 


Gilbert, eldest son, s. to Principality, d, 1185, 
Creation, inter 1186—1240, 

1. Duncan, eldest son, s. to Principality, but 

expelled by his cousin Rolland (Prince of Gal- 

loway, 1186, Constable of Scotland, 1196), and 


| under arbitration of Kings of England and Seot- 





land, accepted of district of Carrick as compensa. 
tion, 1186, which was soon after erected into an 
earldom, date doubtful. 

u. Nigel, son, second Earl of C., regent of 
Scotland 1255, d. 1256; married Margt. dau. of 
Walter the Steward. In anticipation of a female 
successor, he granted to his kinsman Rolland de 
Carrick, the chiefship of the name and command 
of the earldom under the earls.* 

* Earl Nigel IL. granted to the Lord Rolland of Car- 
rick, first, the chiefship of his race, and the right to levy 
dues and other privileges to “ Kenkynolship” apper- 
taining; second, the bailiffship or ministration of justice, 
and third, the leadership of the men of the earldom under 
the earls “ for ever.” This Rolland was probably son of 
Sir Jno de C. of Straiton, who, as witness to a charter, 
is styled son of Earl Duncan. 

1. Rolland de Carrijk, created Kenkynol, &c. ante 1268, 
d. ante 1285. 

u. Sir Gilbert de C. “ fiz Rolland,” surety for sur- 
render of Earldom by Bruce IV. Swore fealty to Edw.1. 
1296. 

ur. Gilbert, son and heir of Sir G. de C. deceased, bad 
grant of Bukmonyn-Kennedy and other lands in Dum- 
bartonshire, from Earl of Lennox, post 1290. Delivered 
up Castle of Loch Doon to English, for which he bad 
remission from King Robt. the Bruce. 

tv. Malcolm, Bailiff of Carrick and Sheriff of Dum- 
barton, sought ante 1329 for repayment of charges @ 
Turnberry, “ when our Lord the King was Earl.” ; 

y. John de Kenedey suffered forfeiture (see Roll in 
Robertson’s Index, D2, a x) circa 1339. In 1370, on 


| accession of Stewarts, had confirmation of Earl Nigel's 


“T will conclude with a peticon unto your L., that | 


forasmoch as this gentleman M* Googe, your L. ser- 
vaunte doeth nowe repaire into England abought his 





grant to Sir Rolland (1), and of charter of confirmation 
of same by Alex. III. Also a confirmation of charter 
remission by Robt. I. to Gilbert III. 

vi. Sir Gilbert Kennedy “primogenitus” granted 
lands of Buckmonyn-Kennedy ante 1393, to John, soa of 
Fergus Kennedy (ancestor of Drummellane, through 
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m. Adam de Kilconath, third Earl, jure uroris 
Martha, dau. of Nigel, third Earl, whom he mar- 
ried ante 1268. Earl Adam died at Crusades 
1270. 

ty. Robert the Bruce, Earl of Carrick, jure 
woris, was abducted by Earl Adam’s widow, 
who married him 1271-2. She died 1292, when 
he resigned the earldom into the hands of King 
John Baliol in favour of 

y. Robert his son, the famous Bruce, King of 
Scotland, who, on the earldom merging in the 
crown, granted it 1315—18 to his brother. 


Creation 1315-18. 


vw. (1.) Edward Bruce, “ King of Ireland,” 


killed 1318 (the illegitimacy of whose sons Mr. 
Maidment has ingeniously attempted to disprove.) 


yu. (2.) Robert Bruce, son, hitherto reputed | 


illegitimate, d. 1332. 

vi. (3.) Alex. Bruce, brother, son of vi. re- 
puted illegitimate, d. 1333. 

"x. (4.) Thos. Bruce, brother, son of v1., re- 
puted illegitimate, d. 1334. 
Creation post 1334. 

x.(1.) Sir Wm. Cunyngham of Kilmaurs m. 
Eleanor, dau. of Earl Alexander vi, was Earl of 
Carric; that he was not so jure uxoris is evident 
from his Countess not carrying the title to her 
second husband, Sir D. Wallace, and from the 
crown granting it during her lifetime. She d. 
1374, and on Cunyngham’s death 1363, to 

Creation 1363. 

x. (1.) John, son of the Steward, and grand- 
son of Marjory, dau. of Robt. the Bruce, who 
bore, as heir apparent of the throne of Scotland, 
the title of the Earl of Carrick. On his accession 
to the crown, the earldom passed in 1390, to 

xu. (2.) David his son, who, as heir apparent, 
bore title of Earl of Carrick until he was created 
Duke of Rothsay. This unfortunate prince was 


Fergus K. of Bomonyn 1415, who had grant of Drum- 
mellane from Sir Jno. K., son of Jas. VIIL.) 

vit. James Kennedy had contirmation of all charters 
on his father's resignation, d. v. p. 

vitt. Gilbert,son of v11, succeeded his"g. f. in Kenkynol- 
ship, &c., and was created Lord Kennedy ; his elder brother 
Sir Jno, who d.s.p. cannot be counted as Kenkynol owing 
to his godfather Sir John reserving his own life interest. 

The Bailiffship and Kenkynolship appear to have 
continued in Lord Kennedy’s family up to 1747, when 
no, eighth Earl of Cassillis, tenth Lord Kennedy and 
tighteenth Kenkynol, received under Act for “ abolishing 
heritable jurisdictions” the sum of 1800/. for the “ re- 
gality” of Carrick in fall of his claim of 13,0002. !! This 
‘appears to me not to affect a portion of the Kenkynolship 
or the chiefship of the name of Carrick, so that the pre- 
sent Marquess of Ailsa would be thirteenth Earl, fifteenth 
Baron, and tw enty-third “ Kenkynol,” and also twenty- 
at Ranger of the forest of Stair or Doon. : 
k B.- There is every reason to presume that reputed 
Sennedies prior to grant of Bukmonyn-Kennedy are 
really “ Mac Kennedys,” or sons of Kenneth, 


starved to death by his uncle, the Duke of Al- 
bany, 1402. 

xm. (3.) James, brother, 13th Earl of Carrick, 
son of John x1, created Prince of Scotland 1404, 
afterwards Jas. I. 

xiv. (4.) James, son, 14th Earl of Carrick, 
afterwards Jas. IT. 

xv. (5.) James, son, 15th Earl of Carrick, after- 
wards Jas. III. 

xvi. (6.) James son, 
afterwards Jas. IV. 
| xvuir. (7.) James, son, 17th Earl of Carrick, 

afterwards Jas. V. 

xvii. (8.) James, grandson (son of Queen 
Mary, who, I presume, did not assume the earl- 
dom) afterwards Jas. VI. of Scotland and I. of 
England, 18th Earl of Carrick. 
| xix. (9.) Henry, son, Prince of Wales, 19th 

Earl of Carrick. 
xx. (10.) Chas. brother, son of xvimt, Prince of 
| Wales, 20th Earl of Carrick, afterwards Chas. I. 
xxr. (11.) Chas., son, Prince of Wales, 21st 
Earl of Carrick, afterwards Chas. II. 

xx, (12.) George, son of Geo. II. grandson of 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and great-grand- 
son of Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, and dau. of 
Jas. xvun., Prince of Wales, 22nd Earl of Carrick, 
afterwards Geo. IT. 

xx. (13.) Frederick, son, Prince of Wales, 
23rd Earl of Carrick. 

xxiv. (14.) ?Geo., son, grandson of xxu, Prince 
of Wales, 24th Earl of Carrick, afterwards 
Geo. III. (Qy.) 

xxv. (15.) George, son, Prince of Wales, 25th 
Earl of Carrick, afterwards Geo. IV. 

xxvi. (16.) Charlotte, dau. Princess of Wales. 
(Qy.) 

xxvit. (17.) H.R.H. Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales, son of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, grand- 
son of H.R.H. Duke of Kent, great-grandson of 
Geo. xx1v, 27th Earl of Carrick. This earldom 
was omitted in the enumeration of I. R. H. titles 
at the Fishmongers’ reception, but it is given in 
Burke’s Peerage, 1854, and in Thom’s Jrish Al- 
manac, 1863, in the list of nobility signed by 
Ulster King of Arms. CHEVRON. 


16th Earl of Carrick, 


DUNGEON IN THE OLD GAOL AT WARWICK. 


At a time when the punishment of criminals 
and the management of prisons attract so much 
attention, it may not be uninteresting to note the 
recent discovery of a dungeon in the old county 
prison at Warwick. This building has recently 
been pulled down, and, during the progress of 
| the work, there was discovered beneath the pave- 
|} ment of one of the court-yards an octagonal cham- 
| ber, which at first sight presented the appearance 
| of an old well, but, upon being cleared, was easily 
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recognised as the dungeon which was known to 
have been in existence when Howard visited the 
prison. 
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I may add, that the magistrates of the county 
have ordered that this ‘curious chamber shall hp 


| preserved ; so that it may still be seen by thos 


I extract the following account from a pam- | 


phlet, entitled : — 


“ Address of the Society for Diffusing Information on 


the subject of Capital Punishment and Prison Discipline, 
with an Account of a Visit to Warwick Gaol,” 
published in 1817 : — 

“ 4A Visit to Warwick Gaol in October 1815. 

“In Howard's description of his visit to the gaol at War- 
wick he says: ‘The night-room of the felons is an octa- 
gonal dungeon, about twenty-one fect in diameter, down 
thirty-one steps, damp and offensive: the gaoler on 
going down took a preservative. The justices have 
taken the Gaol and Bridewell into consideration. May it 
not be hoped that gentlemen so considerate will not con - 
tinue this damp and offensive place, which has only one 
aperture, level with the court, three feet in diameter.” 

“Such was the mild language in which Howard ap- 
pealed to the benevolence of the county in behalf of these 
unfortunate prisoners. 

“This offensive vault, which now may be seen in the 
prison, is eighteen feet ten inches under ground. In the 
middle is a cesspool for the necessities of nature; on the 
side is a stream for the prisoners to slake their thirst. 
There is a large heavy chain now in the dungeon, that 
passed through a link in the chain of each of the felons, 
which was then carried up the steps, and secured outside 
the vault. The only light and air is through an iron 
grate on the top. Within this place forty-five prisoners 
have sometimes been confined. 

“Until the year 1797, this vault continued to be the 
night-room of the different felons; and to this species of 
interment the present humane gaoler of the excellent 
and improving gaol at. Warwick was doomed nightly to 
consign the felons. What misery exists solely because it 
is unknown! In the year 1797, a Committee of the 
House of Commons reported that in Horsham gaol, in the 
very heart of one of the most opulent counties in Eng- 
land, a woman died, after having been imprisoned for 
forty-five years, for a debt of 19/.! In the year 1797, 
this dungeon existed in Warwick gaol, when every heart 
beat with anguish at the sad spectacle of the never to be 
forgotten slave ship.” 

At the end of the pamphlet is a sketch of the 
dungeon, showing the manner in which the pri- 
soners must have been packed into it, in order to 
make the place hold forty-five ; and in a note at 
p. 12, is an extract from a letter written to the 
writer of the pamphlet by the gentleman who pre- 
pared the drawing. It is as follows : — 

“My dear Sir,—The real cause of my delay in sending 
the drawings has been a difficulty about the dungeon, 
I have not been able, without much delay, to surmount. 
rhe number of men it has sometimes held amounts to 
forty-five, and I could not in any way contrive to get 
them all in, the diameter of the place being only twenty 
feet and a half. 
backs, and in that position found the thing impracticable. 
I went again to Mr, Tatnal to inquire. He said it com- 
monly held forty-two, but forty-five had been put into it. 
I returned again, therefore, to the paper, and at last 
thought of the very obvious expedient of placing most of 
the prisoners on their sides, and in this way I was able to 
accomplish it. You will smile, I dare say, at so silly an 
oversight; but so it was,” 


| sound, is well known. 


who take an interest in such matters. 
R. C. Hears, 
Warwick. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 


Jump, to agree, &c.: its derivation. The manner 
in which a foreign or strange word becomes cor- 
rupted into another of a similar but more familiar 
Thus the sailor calls his 
ship the Billy Ruffian, or the Harry Thuser; the 
soldier very aptly translates varicose veins into 
very coarse veins; Le Bois Brulé, on the Missis. 


| sippi, becomes, in the stoker’s or settler’s lan- 


guage, Bob Ruley’s Woods; and by a double 
mistake of eye and ear, the goat-ending figure in 
the Satyr and Bacchanals with a drinking gourd 
in his hand becomes to the unlettered country- 
man the Devil and Bag o’ Nails. So too the 
curse goojere became by (a perhaps euphemistic) 
corruption, the good year in an ironical sense; 
and this secondary meaning was so adopted that 
the words were used at times as mere expletives; 
and Florio, who was singularly apt in colloquial. 
isms, and who, as a scholar and teacher of lan- 
guages, was likely, if any were, to know its origin, 


| translates “ With a good year to thee” by “I 


I had at first placed them upon their | 
| “chip of the old block.” 


mal anno che Dio ti dia.” (J*irst Fruits, ch. i) 
In fact these changes exemplify in the particular 
instance of language, the universal tendency to 
assimilate the unknown to the known. The same 
of course may occur when a word becomes strange 
through disuse, or from being merely technical; 
and I think it has occurred with our present 
word, an examination of its uses having led me 
to the conclusion that it is not of the root “jump,” 
to spring, but a variant or corruption of to imp 
or ymp. 

When one word has thus become confounded 
with another, it is of course liable to be used in 
senses like that to which it is corrupted*; but 
there are senses in which jump cannot be ex- 
plained by “jump” to leap, while all are to be 
explained by, and run as it were side by side with 
the varied meanings in which imp is used. To 
imp is primarily a gardening, and hence a hawk- 
ing term, for to graff. Hence as a substantive it 
was the shoot used in grafting, and from the 
grafted shoot which grew into the resemblance of 
its parent tree we have the metaphorical imp, o 
Whether, too, the graf 


| be in a tree or wing, it involves the necessary 
| idea of fitness and agreement, the stock and shoot 
| 





ae Glee Lemke tar tian of 

* In this view, “The good years devour thee” 
King Lear, and his succeeding words, are a curious psy- 
chological study. 
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must be graffed like on like, and the applied sur- 
face of the new shoot or addition must fit accu- 
rately to the cut surface of the old stock, while 
for appearance sake, a feather of like shape, size, 
and colour, was added to the injured wing. Now 
it is in this sense that we have a “ jump coat,” or 
one fitting as tightly as though it were one with 
or part of oneself, and so we have jump or jumply, 
fitly, exactly, suitably, and the verb to jump with, 
i.e. to fit with or agree. 

Again, the intended result of graffing is to im- 
prove or restore a stock, and hence imp itself is 
used in the sense of “ improving” or “ restoring 
power” (Richardson and examples passim). But 
jump, without the with, is used exactly in this 
sense when Coriolanus addresses — 

“ Those that prefer 

A noble life before a long, and wish 

lo jump a body with a dang’rous physic 

fhat’s sure of death without it.” 
And no other sense can be given to it which is 
in any even plausible manner to be derived from 
jump, to spring. In fact this expression and 
those of — 

“ Both our inventions meet and jump in one,” — 
Taming of the Shrew, 


“ Till each circumstance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump"— 
Twelfth Night, 
seem to show 
still known. 


Hlinor Aotes. 


Dr. Jonnson.—I do not remember to have 
seen the following anecdote of Dr. Johnson either 
in Boswell or any of the various collections of his 
sayings. It is, at least, characteristic enough to 
be worth recording. 

When Dodsley's tragedy of Cleone was in re- 
hearsal at Covent Garden, the author and his 
friends, amongst whom was Lord Lyttelton, were 
of opinion that Mrs. Bellamy had totally miscon- 
ceived the character of the heroine. 

Speaking of the circumstance that lady writes, 
that on one occasion when she came to repeat 
“Thou shalt not murder,” Dr. Johnson caught 
her by the arm, and that somewhat too briskly, 
saying at the same time, “It is a commandment, 
and must be spoken, ‘Thou shalt not murder.’” 
She adds, “As I had not then the honour of know- 
ing personally that great genius, I was not a little 
displeased at his enforcing his instruction with so 
much vehemence.” 

Her success in the part was however very de- 
cided ; and, speaking of the representation on the 
first night, she says : — 

“Indeed the applause was repeated so often when I 


| seemingly died, that I scarcely knew, or even could be- 


hat the true derivation was then | 


Of course arguments from Americanisms are | 


doubtful unless similar English provincialisms or 
usages are known, or unless we can carry the 
Americanisms themselves back to an early date. 
Still it may be noted that both the American 
usages of jump agree with our derivation. If 
Palsgrave be correct, “imp,” a grafling shoot, 
came to mean a shoot generally, and hence a 
growth or increase, as of young grass or pastur- 
age. It is, too, the necessary idea in grafling 


whether in gardening or hawking, that the cut | 


down or injured stock should be increased by the 
imping. In like manner, “ to jump a claim” is 
the squatter’s phrase for encroaching on a neigh- 
bour’s boundaries, and so imping or adding to 


hisown, And in New York, “from the jump” | 


is used as meaning “from the beginning,” i. e. 


the question, or perhaps from the original jump 
or stock. 


“Here is a whole string of Democrats, all of whom | 


had been going the whole hog for Cass from the jump, 


without regard to our adherence or opposition to Taylor.” | 


—W. ¥. Tribune, 11th Nov. 1848; Bartlett's American- 


sms |i. e. from the first, without regard to the newly in- | 


grafted question of our adherence or opposition to Taylor]. 
Ihave called jump a corrupted variant of imp. 

Is it a corruption of the past form ge-omp, like 

our swear, swore, dive, dove, &c.? Beng. Easy. 


| 


/ 


lieve, that it was the effect of approbation. But upon 
hearing the same, voice, which had instructed me in the 
commandment, exclaim aloud from the pit, ‘I will write 
a copy of verses upon her myself, 1 knew that my suc- 
cess was insured, and that Cleone bid fair to run a race 
with any of the modern productions.” — Apology for the 
Life of G. A. Bellamy, iii. p. 103, 

The author of Cleone was brother to the cele- 
brated bookseller, and the tragedy, which had been 
refused by Garrick, was first acted in 1758. On 
this subject see also Boswell’s Johnson, vol. ii. p. 82. 
(Murray’s edition, 1835.) Cuartes WYLIE. 


Execution sy Drowninc. — Prescott, in his 
History of the Reign of Philip II., London, 1855 
(vol. i. p. 8305), states that by Charles V.’s edict 
of Sept. 1550, published in the Netherlands, “ it 
was ordained that all who were convicted of 
heresy should suffer death by jire, by the pit, o7 
by the sword ; in other words, should be burned 
alive, be buried alive, or be beheaded.” The 
words of the edict were: “le fer, la fosse, et le 


; ian Gs. « . -anits »xecutl 
either as from the imp, or first shoot or raising of | feu.” This corresponds to capital execution by 


fossa and furca—by pit and gallows—in England 
and Scotland. See “N. & Q.,” 2% S. vii. 445 ; 
viii. 37. The sword and stake take the place of 
the gallows for men; but there is the same pit 
for drowning women. Mr. Prescott’s translation 
of “burying alive” is erroneous. So cruel a 
punishment was never used on a large scale, even 
for heretics. The three commonest modes of 
execution among the Greeks were decapitation 
by a sword, hanging, and precipitation from a 


rock (Sophocl. Fragm., 755, ed. Dindorf). The 
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practice of burying women alive was known to 
the ancients. Sophocles describes Antigone as 
immured in a subterranean chamber, and this was 
the punishment inflicted at Rome upon unchaste 
vestals. See Rein, Criminalrecht der Rimer, 
p. 877. 

Tue Siew or “Tur Asranam’s Bosom.” — 
Although “The Angel” is so frequently seen 

. . ry 7 , ” 

upon an inn sign, and “The Noah's Ark” has 
appeared in the same position, yet it is to be 
hoped that Scriptural ideas and expressions (ex- 
cept in such perverted forms as “ The Goat and 
Compasses,” i. e. “ God encompasses”) are not 
often conveyed to the mind through the medium 
of the public house sign-board. But the retired 
and beautiful village of Knighton-on-Teme af- 
fords an example (is it unique ?) of an inn sign 
called “ The Abraham's Bosom,” as the following 


obituary notice from The Worcester Herald of 


Feb, 21 will prove : — 
“ DIED. 

“ Feb. 7th, aged 80, Mr. W. Banks, ‘landlord of the 
Abraham's Bosom Inn, Knighton-on-Teme.” 

Not long since, at Worcester, I saw the sign 
of “ The Dove,” whereon the Dove was painted 
ecclesiastically, as the descent of the Holy Spirit! 

Curuvert Bepe. 


“Hatep sy roots,” etc.— Has anyone yet 
restored the following lines to their rightful 
owner? They are given in the Miscellanies col- 
lected and edited by Earl Stanhope, Murray, 1863, 
who found them in the handwriting of Prince 
Charles Stuart (see p. 91); but they can claim a 
much greater parent in Dean Swift : — 

“ Hated by fools and fools to hate, 
Be this my motto and my fate!” 
Lines to Dr. Delany on the Libels 
against him. 
; Hi. 


Reform Club. 


Queries. 
ST. LUKE, THE PATRON OF PAINTERS. 


As musicians claim (without any historical 
grounds) St. Cecily for the patroness of music, 


so painters put themselves under the patronage of 


St. Luke. 

The “Guild of St. Luke” at Antwerp could 
boast of having Rubens, and many other eminent 
painters amongst its members. The “ Brother- 
hood of St. Luke” still exists in the same city. 

The following quotations from Ribadeneyra's 


Flos Sanctorum (ed. Madrid, 1604) ; and also from | 


Alban Butler's Life of St. Luke (Oct. 18), may 
be quoted as testimonies to the tradition, that St. 
Luke was a painter as well as physician. 


} 





“ Tambien aprendid el arte de pintar,no para haze 


oficio, y tener nombre de pintor, sino (como es de creer 
para saberla, y ocuparse en ella algunos ratos, y passa 
el tiempo honestamente.” (P. 846.) 


In the margin are references to Metaphraste; 
and Nicephorus. 

The same author states in the next page (847), 
that St.Luke painted representations of our Saviour 
and his blessed mother. These are his words: 


“Entre las otras cosas memorables y dignas de venera. 
cion, que hizo el bienaventurado evangelista San Lucas, 
fue una—pintar las imagines de Christo Nuestro Salvador, 
y de la Sacratissima Virgen su Madre, y retratarlas muy 
al bivo, y dexarlas a la Yglesia Catolica, para Cosuelo de 
todos los fieles: las quales imagines fueron siempre tenj- 
das en grande estima, y reverenciadas con gra deyo- 
cion.” 

The writer also mentions that a painting of the 
Blessed Virgin by St. Luke was to be seen in his 
time, in the church of St. Mary Major's, at Rome, 
Alban Butler, in his Life of the Evangelist &. 
Luke, says : — 

“ Besides his abilities in physic, he is said to have been 
very skilful in painting. ‘The Menology of the Emperor 
Basil, compiled in 980, Nicephorus, Metaphrastes, and 
other modern Greeks quoted by F. Gretzer, in his Disser- 
tation on this subject, speak much of his excelling in this 
art, and of his leaving many pictures of Christ and the 
Blessed Virgin .... . In this particular, what they tel 
us is supported by the authority of Theodorus Lector, 
who lived in 518, and relates that a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin was sent from Jerusalem to the Empress Pul- 
cheria, who placed it in the church of Hodegorum, which 
she built in her honour at Constantinople. Moreover, 
a very ancient inscription was found in a vault near th 
church of St. Mary in Via Lata, in Rome, in which itis 
said of a picture of the Blessed Virgin discovered there, 
‘one of the seven painted by St. Luke.’” 


Alban Butler, in a note, refers to Bosius and 


| Aringhi’s Roma Subterran. (lib. iii. cap. 41), and 


also to Jos. Assemani in Calend. Univers. ad 18 
Oct. (tom. v. p. 306.) 

The Very Rev. Dr. Husenbeth, in his Emblems 
of the Saints (p. 105), when mentioning the em- 
blems of St. Luke, refers to the “ Academy of St. 
Luke in Rome,” where he is represented “ paint- 
ing a portrait of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 

As it seems almost certain that St. Luke was 1 
painter, the question arises—can it be ascertained 
with any degree of probability or certainty, that 
any paintings of our Saviour and the Blessed 
Virgin by him now exist in Rome or elsewhere? 
Perhaps your obliging correspondent F. C. H. will 





| examine the subject. Joun Dattox. 


Norwich. 

Busts or M. Arexanpre.—Sir David Brewster, 
in his Natural Magic, in an article on “ Ventrilo- 
quists,” states — 

“M. Fitz-James actually succeeded in making the 
opposite or corresponding muscles act differently from 
each other; and while one side of his face was mety 


Ribadeneyra says in his Vida de San Lucas : — | and laughing, the other was full of sorrow and tears 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


At one moment he was tall, thin, and melancholic, and | 


bloated 


fier pausing behind a screen, he came out 
M. Alex- 


with obesity, and staggering with fulness.’ 
a so striking was the contrast of these two forms, that 
n excellent sculptor, Mr. Joseph, has perpetuated them 
n marble.” 

Can any of your correspondents tell me where 
these busts or statues are to be seen ? 

Epmunp Yates. 

AristopHANgEs.—There was published a trans- 
Jation of part of Z'he Frogs of Aristophanes, in 
The Cambridge Magazine (No. 13), April, 1843. 
Can any of your Cambridge readers inform me 
who was the author ? R. I 

James Benttey.—Can you, or either of your 
correspondents, kindly afford any information re- 
specting James Bentley, the author of The Har- 
nonie of Holy Scripture, with the several Sentences 
of sundry and learned Writers, &c.: London, 1600? 
The work is dedicated to the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs of London, and by its numerous quota- 
tions of writers, both Christian and Heathen, 
proves its author to have been a man of great 
learning and research. J.D. 


Georce Monk Berxewey, the son of Rev. 
George Berkeley, Rector of St. Clement's Danes, 


andre possessed the same power over his face and figure; | : . . , . . 
; | actions of the Privy Council,” concerning the 


London, and grandson of the famous Bishop | 


Berkeley, published in 1789 a work called Lite- 
rary Relics. 
the Rev. Henry Finsham. Now I wish to know 
if there was any connection between this family 
and the Monks of Potheridge, which caused him 
to be named, as in all probability he was named, 
after the General. I should further be glad to 
learn from what source I could obtain reliable 
and complete information relative to the Berke- 
leys who were living about 1760. W. W. 

Browxr.—David Browne, solicitor, of Maccles- 


field, is mentioned by Ormerod, in his History of 


Cheshire, as supplying him with many MSS. Can 
any readers of “ N. & Q.” supply information as 
to his family, anterior to himself, and the place 
whence it sprang ? < 


ah. 


Cuearsipe, Lonpon.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information as to the rebuilding of 
this street after the Great Fire of London in 1666, 
or refer me to any work bearing upon the sub- 
ject? ~My object in inquiring is with the view 
of ascertaining by whom the house No. 108, 
Cheapside, immediately opposite Bow Church 
(and which, with No. 107, was taken down in 
1861), was built; and by whom certain oak 
carvings and panellings, which are now in my 
possession, were executed.* 
_C* In the library of the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
Wie Ol volumes of manuscripts, from the Surveys of 
8, Uliver, and others, after the Fire of London, giving 
4 description of the property as well as the names of the 
respective owners.—Ep.] ~ 


His mother was the daughter of | 
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In Elmes’s Life of Sir Christopher Wren 
(p. 299) it is stated, that Elmes had in his pos- 
session a manuscript book containing the “'Trans- 


buildings erected in or about the metropolis, from 
1669 to 1695 inclusive. Can any of your readers 
inform me where that book can now be seen, or 
whether it has ever been printed? And if so, 
when ? 

The Common Council of London, by an order 
dated the 29th of April, 1667 (made in conse- 
quence of Charles II.’s royal declaration of the 
13th September, 1666, relative to the rebuilding 
of the City after the Great Fire), required that 
for the purpose of defraying certain expences, 
“each builder, before he lay his foundation, do 
repair to the Chamber of London, and there enter 
his name, where his building is to be set out, and 
to pay the Chamberlain 6s. 8d. for each founda- 
tion.” (See Chamberlain’s History of London.) 

Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion where the book, wherein “ each builder did 
enter his name,” can be seen? And whether it 
has been published ? 

The house No. 108, Cheapside, was rebuilt after 
the Great Fire upon the sites of three ancient 
houses, called respectively the “‘ Black Bull,” leased 
to Daniel Waldo; the “Cardinelle Hat,” leased 
to Ann Stephens; and the “ Black Boy,” leased 
to William Carpenter by the Mercers’ Company. 
Any information as to the origin of these names 


| would also oblige M. C. J. 
EmiGrants To Massacnusetts. —I wish to 


! 
| 
' 


ascertain the families and descent of the following 
emigrants to Massachusetts :—Wm. Brackenbury, 
born about 1602; settled in Charlestown in 1630. 
Thomas Hale, born about 1604; settled in New- 
bury in 1635. Thomas Josselyn, born about 
1592 ; settled in Hingham in 1635. Hugh Mason, 
born about 1605; settled in Watertown in 1634. 
Increase Nowell, settled in Charlestown in 1630. 
Edward Weir, a Scotchman; born about 1622, 
settled in Charlestown. 

Some reader of “ N. & Q.” may have met with 
papers identifying these persons. W.S. A. 

Boston, Mass. 


Henry Grecory, of New Windsor, lived about 
1683, and is supposed to have died between the 
years 1708 and 1725. The family is believed to 
have removed to Westminster either from Lin- 
colnshire or Nottinghamshire, and the subject of 
this inquiry is said to have been engaged in some 
official capacity under Sir Christopher Wren in 
his various works in London and the neighbour- 
hood. Any information about the above Henry 
Gregory or his family prior to the above date will 
be most welcome. .d. 

Heratpic Query. —What are the supporters 
of the royal arms of France (Capetian House) ? 
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I know the arms and the motto. 
porters always been the same, or did they, like 
those of our own royal family, change with each 
division of the Capetian dynasty ? 
HeERMENTRUDE. 

Harrow Scnoor,.— The communication of any 
notices, memoranda, or reminiscences, of the early 
days of Harrow School, is requested. Name and 
address will be readily given to any correspondent. 
Address to C. N., Mr. Thornton, Bookseller, Ox- 
ford. 


Dvuranp Hornam, a younger son of Sir John 
Hotham, Bart., was of Christ's College, Cambridge ; 
B.A. 1636-7, M.A. 1640. In 1666, he was resid- 
ing at Lockington, Yorkshire, being then in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, and married. He was 
author of (1) Verses in the University Collection 
on the Birth of the Princess Elizabeth, 1635 ; (2) 
The Life of Jacob Behmen, Lond. 4to, 1654. We 
shall be glad of information as to the date of his 
death. C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Kennepy: Baronets or Girvanmarns.—The 
date of this baronetcy of Nova Scotia is given by 
Debrett as 1673. I find one baronet only men- 
tioned in some accounts, and two in others. The 
Christian names are not more satisfactory, ap- 
pearing as,—Sir John, Sir Gilbert, Sir Hugh. 
The estate of Girvan Mains was sold to Kennedy 
of Kirkhill, in 1694 by Sir (Gilbert or John) 
who had married Jean, daughter of Sir Archd. 
K. of Culgean. Query, the exact date of crea- 
tion? Was the limitation to heirs of body or 
heir whatsoever? What were the supporters 
adopted? How many individuals assumed the 
baronetage ? What became of the vendor of the 


Have the sup- 


estate ? Any and what descendants, male or fe- | 
y ’ 


male, of any of the baronets ? CHEVRON. 
WritiraMm Liypsay, 36TH Reciment.— A short 
time ago I discovered in a lumber store, an old 
hair-trunk, covered with an inch of dust perhaps, 
which, on being swept away, revealed the initials 
of W. L. Finding that it was unfastened, I 
opened the lid, when, instead of being empty as I 
expected, I was surprised to see the trunk half full 
of medical books and of private and official letters. 
By looking at a few of the letters, of which there 
are several bundles, I have been able to ascertain 
that the contents once belonged to assistant-surgeon 
William Lindsay, 36th foot, who, in 1808, was an 


ensign in the 42nd Highlanders, stationed at Ar- | 


magh, and in 1809 assistant-surgeon in the 96th 
regiment at Bexhill. 

The letters and other papers run from 1808 to 
1815, perhaps later ; during which period, taking 
my information from the addresses, Dr. Lindsay 
appears to have served at Walcheren, in Portugal 
and Spain, and in France and the Netherlands, as 








well as at several military stations in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel Islands, 
The trunk and its contents must have been jg 
the lumber store upwards of forty years, and, 
judging from the accumulation of dust and cob. 
webs inside, was, in all probability, never touched 
during that time. To the descendants or relations 
of Dr. Lindsay, this discovery may not only be in- 
teresting but invaluable; and I shall be glad, if 
through your columns permission is accorded me, 
to seek a rightful claimant, to whom I can forward 
the property. M. S$. R. 


Lonpon Locaxities.— Information regarding 
the following London localities, or reference to 
sources where such may be obtained, would be a 
favour. The “Sun and Bell” in Smithfield, “ The 
Golden Key” in Sharbone Lane,” “ Ye paved 
alley at ye clerk’s house of ye parish,” Blackfriars, 
near the church ; “ Gun Alley,” Wapping; “The 
Robin Hood” in the Strand. De Pats. 


Naturat.—At what period was the word 
“natural ” first applied to illegitimate children?* 

In the Mémoires de Nicolas Joseph Foucault, as 
just published by the Imprimerie Impériale, and 
at the expense of the French government, there 
is an entry of the year 1670, touching “M.le 
Duc du Maine, fils naturel du Roi et de Madame 
de Montespan.” I am not aware how much earlier 
the phrase may be traced. P. H. 


Lawrence Nowert.—Information is wanted 
concerning the descendants of Lawrence Nowell, 
Dean of Lichfield under Queen Elizabeth. He 
died 1576, and is said to have left five sons, among 
whom were certainly Lawrence and Thomas. | 
am very desirous to know where any of them 
lived, when died, and if they left descendants ? 

W.S. A. 


Boston, Mass. 


“ Nuptie Sacr»,” etc.—Who was the author 
of an 8vo, entitled Nuptie Sacre ; or, An Inquiry 
into the Scriptural Doctrine of Marriage ant 
Divorce, pp. 146, London, 1821? As stated on 
the title-page, “ First published in 1801, and now 
reprinted by desire.” ABBBA. 


Quotations WANTED :— 
*“ Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain! 

Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pain! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring.” 


J. H.S. 


[* See “N. & Q.” 204 S, vii. 436, 475; viii. 190.—ED.) 
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a — 
“Confound not cowardice with honest fear 
Of losing what the wise and good hold dear. 
Peril to life or fame the brave may fly, 
Nor risk a new hat in a cloudy sky.” 


J. M. K. 


«Tis first the fight, and then the victory, 
Not first the victory and then the fight; 

The long dark night, and then the dawning day, 
Which ushers in the everlasting light.” 


ABHBA. 


Who is the author of the hymn beginning with— 
“ How cheerful along the gay mead 
The daisy and cowslip appear,” &c. ? 
M. 8. 


Pantsu ReGisters, emp. Tur COMMONWEALTH. 
The registers of the parish of Clyst St. George, 
Devon, are very beautifully kept all through the 
reign of Charles I., and after the tragical death of 
that unhappy monarch, the year 1649 is styled 
“Anno primo post decollationem Regis Caroli 
primi.” The same wording is continued all through 
the Commonwealth till 1660, which is styled 
“Anno 12™° Caroli Regis Secundi.” 

From this Note I wish to put a Query— Are 
similar entries to be met with in other documents 
of that time ? Ha. 3. Ee 


RecimentaL Mepars.—There is in the British 
Museum a silver medal, bearing on one side the 
inscription “ Order of Merit, Estab. 1788;” and 
m the other “ Military Virtue Rewarded — 7th 
Regt. or Royal Fusiliers.” It is the only one 
known. Wanted any information respecting its 
presentation, and references thereto ? 

J. C. Kerrrey. 

Rumpotp Quertes.—1. Was there any connec- 


nection between Williant Rumbold of Parson's 
Green, Fulham, Comptroller of the Great Ward- 


tobe to King Charles I., and Surveyor General | 


of the Customs of England, whose tombstone can 
be seen within the altar-railings of Fulham church, 
and his contemporary Richard Rumbold, a colonel 
in the parliament's army, deeply implicated in 
the Rye House Plot ? 

2. Was there any connection between either 
f those persons and a “ Rumbold” mentioned in 
an epigrain quoted from Walpole in a reply to your 
correspondent C. B., “N.& Q.” 3" S. ii. 128? 
The Rumbold aimed at in that epigram is sup- 
posed to be Sir Thomas Rumbold, Governor of 
Madras, and M.P. for Shoreham. Sir Thomas 
was wounded at Plassey. His father wasGovernor 
of Goa (?), and died second in council at Telli- 
cherry, 

_ oe What is the origin of the name of “ Rum- 
vold’s Moor” given to a large tract of country 
heat Bingley in the West Riding of Yorkshire ? 

4. Is there any other family of note of the name 
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of Rumbold besides the direct descendants of Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, Bart. above mentioned ? 
lpayparevs. 


Str. Dunstan a Scrivener. —In vol. ii. p. 293, 
of the late Mr. Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus, we 
find a charter of Eadred (a. p. 949), which the 
great English Saint professes to have drawn and 
engrossed. His words are, “ Ego Dunstan in- 
dignus abbas rege Eadredo imperante hanc 
domino meo hereditariam kartulum dictitando 
conposui et propriis digitorum articulis per- 
scripsi.” The reference of Mr. Kemble is MS. 
Cott. Aug. IT. 57. 

Is the original deed or a copy only thereby re- 
ferred to? The investigation of this might be in- 
teresting.* H. C. C. 


Sr. Natmanagn Cuaret.—Where shall I find 
an account of a chapel in Eden Street, Hamp- 
stead Road, St. Pancras? It was called, in the 
middle of the last century, St. Nathanael Chapel. 
The Rev. Vigors M‘Culla was the minister, and 
was the author of several works on divinity. 

Rurus. 


Tursinc THe Cat in tue Pan.—In the late 
trial at the Central Criminal Court of the Bank 
forgers, Mr. Justice Blackburn is reported ( Zimes, 
Jan. 10, 1863), to have said in summing up :— 

“ There was an extreme temptation to an accomplice 
to exaggerate the circumstances, and to do what was 
called in the old books, ‘ turning the fut in the pan,’ or 
to tell the story truly enough, except as to the part 
which the witness himself took in the transaction.” 

‘The usual form of the saying is “turning the 

; — ' A on 
cat in the pan,” and is so found in Bacon, Ess. 22. 
Is the variation above given another form, or is 
it a mistake on the part of the reporter, or of 
Mr. Justice Blackburn himself ? 

W. Apis Wricurt. 


Rerort or tHE Trrat or Dr. Bowres. — In 
the year 1773, an action was entered in the Court 
of Arches to deprive the Rev. Dr. Bowles of the 
Rectory of Trefdraeth, Anglesey, on the ground 
of incapacity to do duty in the Welsh language ; 
and a report of the trial was published in the 
same year in a quarto pamphlet, the authorship of 
which in part has been attributed to a Dr. Nill, of 
whom I should be glad to ascertain whether any 
obituary exists, or any biographical outline be 
given in any magazine or other work. 

LLALLAWG. 

Sir Epwarp Watpo.—Miss Agnes Strickland, 
in her Queens of England (vol. vii. p. 37), men- 
tions the circumstance of the Princesses Mary 


[* The original document is exhibited in a glass case 
in the manuscript department of the British Museuni.— 


> 7 
Ep. ] 
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and Anne witnessing a civic procession “ from 
the house of Sir Edward Waldo, in Cheapside ; 
where they sat under a canopy of state, and after- 
wards partook of the Lord Mayor's banquet in | 
Guildhall, October 29,” 1677. In a foot-note there | 
is a reference made to The Life of Mary II, | 
published at Harrow, in Fleet Street. 

In Maitland’s History of London (p. 462), it is 
stated that Charles II., as well as his neices the 
princesses, repaired to the City; where, “after | 
viewing the procession march through Cheapside, 
they retired to Guildhall, and were there sump- | 
tuously entertained by the City.” It is not there | 
mentioned where the King was in Cheapside. 

But in Philip Le Neve's Pedigrees of Knights | 
created by Charles IT., &c., in giving the pedigree | 
of Sir Edward Waldo, it states he was “knighted | 
at his own house in Cheapside, 29th Oct., 1677.” 

From this it follows, Charles II. was at Sir | 
Edward Waldo’s house. 

Can any of your readers give, or refer me to 
any work giving, an account of this knighthood 
being conferred in so unusual a manner and 
place ?—looking almost as if it were an impromptu 
ict. 

Sir Edward Waldo married twice; and by his 
first wife Elizabeth (daughter and heir of Tobias 
Potter, Esq.), had three daughters: 1. Elizabeth, 
who married Josias Culmady, Esq. (from whom 
descend the Culmadys of Langdon, Devon); 2. 
Anna, who married Robert Barber, of Adder- 
bury, Oxon, Esq., and had one son; 3. Mary, 
who married Harry Cole, of Euston Wells, Oxon, 
Esq., and had children. By his second wife, Eli- 
zabeth (daughter of Sir John Shuckburgh, Knt.- | 
banneret), Sir Edward had one daughter, Grace, 
who married, first, Sir Nicholas Wolstenholme, 
Bart.; and second, Lord Hunsdon, and died 
without issue. 

Can any of your readers inform me whether 


there be any descendants of his second and third | 
| like form of the bell. Although there may be some 


daughters, Anna Barber and Mary Cole ? 

Sir Edward had a brother Timothy, whose 
grandson became Sir Timothy Waldo, Knt., of 
Hever Castle, Kent. Is that branch of the family 
extinct ? Morais C. Jongs. 

75, Shaw Street, Liverpool. 

Weppinc Favors worn at Covurt.—In a 
note to Walpole’s Letter to George Montagu of 
March 26, 1769 (Cunningham's ed. vol. v. p. 151), 
Mr. Wright, speaking of Miss Chudleigh’s mar- 
riage to the Duke of Kingston on the eighth of 
that month, says, “On the 19th she was pre- 
sented upon her marriage to their Majesties, 
who honoured her by wearing her favours, as did 
all the great officers of state.” 

Presuming that this custom is discontinued, 
may I ask when it ceased, and for any particulars 
of it ? how and in what way it was observed ? 


W. F. 





Wine, Ruttanp.—What is the etymon of this 
parish? In early documents it was writte 
Wenge. Would it be a corruption of Wong (ice 
in Anglo-Saxon a plain, an open field, land)? 
The village, it should be observed, is not situate 
on a plain, but on the slope of the vailey of the 
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Queries with Answers. 


Betz Inscription. — On a very ancient bell in 
the church of St. Mary, Madingley, near Cam. 


| bridge, is the following inscription: “ Dicor eg 


Thomas, laus est Christi sonus Omas.” Can any 
of your readers inform me what is the meaning of 
this last word, if any, as I cannot discover any 
word like it used either by the Romans or monks? 
Or is it merely put in at the end of the verse to 
make the rhyming hexameter, which the od 
monks were so fond of ? I may mention that the 
date of the bell is about 1300. 

Jos. Hancrovs, 

Clare College, Cambridge. 

[ We quite agree with our correspondent in suspecting 
that the main object was to make a rhyme; and the word 
omas seems to have been “ dealt with” for no other par- 
pose. May not omas be the aumuce or aumusse (in Med. 
Latin almucia), which was a lighter kind of cap or hood 
worn by some clerics during the summer season? Pr- 
bably the pronunciation of the Fr. aumuce would 
Madingley not very widely have differed from oma 
“ Sacerdotes qui canonici dicuntur .. . . ornantur.... 
cucullo, quum in wdis choro sedentario divinos Davidis 
versus alternis ultro citroque vicibus decantant. Tem- 
pore verd zstivo utuntur amictu pellium, quem ab ami- 
ciendo, opinor, vulgd aumiciam vocant.” (Buaif de k 
Vestiaria cited by Ménage.) As the “ cucullus ” in whieb 
the “Canonici” chanted the Divine praises was ei 
changed in summer for the aumuce, we may perhaps 
discover in the latter half of the monkish hexameter now 
before us quite as much meaning as can be found in some 
more recent poetry. In omas, supposing it stands fe 
aumuce, there may also be some allusion to the cap- 


verbal connection, it does not appear that the aumusse 
or aumuce was quite identical with the old Englis 
amice, or amess. See Halliwell on Ammis. } 


Saint: Hosiess. — When was the title of 
“Saint” first given to the Apostles, and when did 
the Pope first take upon himself the title of “ Holi 
ness ?” Pure Grirrits. 


[The title of Saint (holy, sanctus, yws)) is first found 
applied to the Apostles in the New Testament. Se 
Vulg. “Sanctis Apostolis,” Eph. iii. 5; and “Sane 
Apostoli,” Apoc. xviii. 20. It is almost superfluous # 
add, that the title Saint was not appropriated to the 
apostles, or applied to them exclusively. Saint Barnabai 
is perhaps the connecting link which carries on the title 
from the Apostles to others. We then find St. Jerom, 
St. Cyprian, &c. The title of Holiness (sanctitas, si 
tita) was in the early ages of the Church applied vey 
generally; and we might say, within certain limits, 
almost indiscriminately. We find it applied by t 
Roman prelate himself to a Bishop .p. 465, and tos 
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Patriarch, A.D. 590; so also by Constantine to the —o 








Senate c lectively, A.D. 326 (“ vestre sanctitati”). Mo- 
ron (Diz E cles.) says, that the title of Santita was 
applied to the Popes much oftener than to any one else, 
ad that at any rate it became theirs absolutely (“ di 


asoluta loro proprieta”) from the fourte¢ nth century. } 
Correr Toxens. — I should feel obliged if you 
ould give me some information as to a copper 
piece which I have in my possession. It is of the 
size of an old halfpenny. On the obverse is the 
foure of & man reclining under a tree, with 
shepherd's crook in his hand, and a feather in his 
hat; and on the reverse is a house in ruins, 
veral leafless trees, and a church in the distance, 
with the legend, “One only master grasps the 
whole domain,” and date 1795. Isita ‘token or a 
medal? and if the latter, why was it struck? I 
enclose a rubbing of each side. W. H. 
[An engraving of this token will be found in The 


See 


Vir- | 


twso's Companion, and Coin Collector's Guide, vol. iv. pl. | 


113. In the Index it is classed under London halfpennies, 
ud described as a “ Deserted Village, (r.) A Shepherd 
udera Tree.” It is clearly allusive to Goldsmith’s De- 
wrted Village, first published in 1770, and where the legend 

“One only master grasps the whole domain,” will be 
found. } 

Joan CreveLanp. — Does anybody know any- 
thing about the writer of the following incomplete 
letter? I have extracted it from a MS. Common- 
Place Book of one John Thicknesse, 1687 : 


“AlLetter to the Protector Oliver Cromwell after a 
long and vile durance in Prison by Mr J. Cleveland: — 
*May it please yor Highness, — Rulers within the | 


Circle of their Governmt have a claim to that which is | 


their « everywhere, 


” &e, 


aid of the Deity; they have 
and their circumference noe where, 


nter 


Stema-Tav. 

Cape Town, South Africa. 

[This letter is from John Cleveland, the Royalist wit 
and poet, the social c: »mpanion of Hudibras Butler, and 
the beloved friend of Bishop Lake and Bishop Pearson. 
We have not quoted the gr te letter, as it is printed 
in Cleveland’ 8 Works, p. 109, 8vo, 1699, as weil as in 
Bishop Perey’s Life of him in Kippi s’s Biog. Britannica, 
ii, 631. For some remarks on this document, see C: 
me rs and Sp eeches of Oliver Cro muvell, iv. y edit. 
1850. 


Kxicuts. — Is there any book wherein I can 
find information conc erning those who bore this 
title in the first half of the seventeenth ag” 

H. L. 

(Consult “A Perfect Collection or Cat: nlogue of _ 
Knights Batchelaurs made by King James since his com- 
ming to the Crown of Eng gland. By John Philipot. Lond. 
1660, 8vo0.”____“ A Catalo; gue of Knig rhts made by Charles 
LA, 1624-16 1626, 12mo.” Second edition in folio. Pri- 
‘ately printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. 1853. ] 

Trmirry Cuurc nH, Hurt.— Have the monu- 
mental j inscriptions in Trinity Church, Hull, ever 
been printed? If so, where ? 

A Lorp or a Manor. 
more remarkable epitaphs are given in 
of Kingston-upon-Hull, 4to, 1798, pp. 


[A few of the 


Teka 7 istory 


Horxie’s Games.—There is a curious advertise- 
ment quote d in Bohn's Hand- Book of Games, pp. 
36-38, giving the reasons which induced Hoyle te 
publish — introducing the book in fact. I should 
“ much obliged by information where that ad- 
vertisement is to be obtained either by purchase 
or, if not for sale, that I might be allowed to sec 
it. ‘a 
and is entitled 
. containing the 

1743. The 
Hand- Book 


[The work is in the British Museum, 
A Short Treatise on the Game of Wh 
Laws of the Game, &c. By a Gentleman. &vo, 
Advertisement is printed verbatim in Bohn’s 
of Games. | 

Replies. 
STRATFORD FAMILY. 
(3"4 §S. ii. 190.) 

If Mr. Incaxt will refer to Harl. MS. 1041, 
fol. 114 b, he will find the wife of Sir Stephen 
Stratford stated to be the daughter of Robert, 
Lord Monhault (not Monkault). Two of the 
Montalts or Monhaults were summoned as barons 
by writ in 1295 and 1299, and the last of them, 
Robert de Montalt dying without issue in 1329, 
the title became extinct. The person mentioned 
in the Stratford pedigree was doubtless Elizabeth 
Mohaut, daughter of Adam de Monte Alto, one 
of the same stock as the barons, who inherited 
the manor of Sulgrave, Northamptonshire on her 
father’s death, 34 Edw. I. (Jngu. ost Mortem). 


Her husband is called Stephen | de Stratford, and 
also de Trafford in records of 3 Edw. III.; and 
Stephen de Strafford, 10 Edw. Ill. She died 


18 Edw. IIL, and in the same year her son and 


heir Step! en de Stratford did homage for her 


| ter of W illiam Tracey of . 
| of Richard Tracey of Stanway, whose son Paul 


lands in Sulgrave, held in ¢ apite by the service of 
half a knight’s fee (Abbreviatio Rotulorum Origi- 
? ralium, i. 68.) <A pedigree, derived from the 
records above referred to, is given by Baker in 
his History of Northamptonshire (art. “Sulgrave”), 
_ in it he adopts the name of Trafford as that 
the husband, and son of Elizabeth Mohaut. 
‘ie. Incauu is, I think, wrong in saying that 
John Stratford, who married Margaret Tracey, was 
the first of the family settled at Farmcote. His 
father, also John Stratford, is called of Farmeote 
in all the pedigrees I have seen, and was the 
ancestor of a e three Gloucestershire branches of 
the family settled at Farmcote, Temple-Guyting, 
and Hawling. Margaret Stratford was the daugh- 
Toddington, and sister 


was created a baronet in 1611. 
In the lineage of Lord Sudeley, in Burke's Peer- 


| age, Margaret, daughter of W illiam Tracey, the 


elder brother of Richard of Stanway, is stated to 
have been the wife of John Stratford; but the 


will of Richard Tracey, and wills of some of the 
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Stratford family at Doctors’ Commons, seem to | Venice. This duet was composed by Mr. C. Hom, 
show that the statement in Burke is not correct, | and was sung in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
but that she was, as I have asserted, the sister of | when that play was musically performed, nog 
Richard Stanway. nearly forty years ago. Then, for soprano ani 

I shall be obliged if Mr. Incaxt will inform me | tenor, there is a setting of a portion of the dis 
from what source he has learnt that John Strat- | logue between Romeo and Juliet in the 1st Ac, 
ford died in 1553. I also beg to call his attention | commencing, “If I profane,” &c. This duet js 
to a Query in 2™ S. viii. 477, as his knowledge of | contained in the book by Mr. T. Hautchinsop 
the Stratford pedigree may enable him to assist | (1807), to which I have had occasion to refers 
me in tracing the connection between the Strat- | a former paper. 
fords of Merivale, Warwickshire, and the Glouces- | “ Lady, by yonder blessed moon,” &c., is another 
tershire families, F. H. | duet for soprano and tenor, tuken from the gar- 

| den-scene in Romeo and Juliet. This duet wa 
— composed by Dr. Kemp, and is one of his Shat- 
SHAKSPEARE MUSIC. speare Illustrations. (This, and the two songs by 
3" S. ii. 171.) _ Dr. Kemp, have an accompaniment for the vio- 

(a S. ae Tad. | loncello as well as for the pianoforte.) 

In former papers upon Shakspeare Music, I j of glees, may now be named, “\\ hy, let the 
have treated solely of those pieces of poetry which | strucken deer go weep ;” which is a setting, for 
I knew to have been set more than once. I now | three voices, of the lines spoken by Hamlet at the 
wish to register a number of scattered composi- | conclusion of the play-scene. This glee was cow- 
tions, songs, duets, and glees, from Shakspeare, posed by M. P. King ; who also set, as trio and 
of which I do not as yet know that they have any | chorus for male voices (unaccompanied), six lines 
musical double at all. I use the phrase scattered, | from the witch-scene in the 4th Act of Macbeth 
to imply that these compositions have either been | The trio commences at — 
published singly; or, if not so, are contained in « Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites ;” 
works very little known. ‘Thus we have part of 
Biron’s speech (Love's Labour's Lost, Act IV.) :— | 

“ A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind,”— | 


and closes at — 

“ While you perform your antique round.” 
set by Dr. Kemp, as one of his Zilustrations of | The chorus following up with the next two lines 
Shakspeare. Also, from the same play, Biron’s | “That this great king may kindly say, 
sonnet — . Our duties did his welcome pay.” 

“ If love make me forsworn,”— 
composed by Joseph Major (1820?). 

** Love in idleness,” is a recitative and air com- - 
posed by Mr. T. Cooke for Madame Vestris, and | the inscription upon the scroll read by Claudio, 
sung by her, some twenty years ago, in the Mid- | in the 5th Act of Much Ado about Nothing. This 
summer Night's Dream. ‘This composition em- | composition is entitled “An Elegy :” the voices 
braces fourteen lines from Oberon’s speech in the | are soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. ‘The closes 


In a book of Elegies and Glees, composed ly 
Theodore Aylward (about 1770?), is a four-part 
setting of “ Done to death by sland’rous tongues 


2nd Act; and commencing at — judiciously made at the line — 
“ That very time I saw, but thou couldst not,”"— “ Lives in death with glorious fame.” 
closes with the line — ' 2 ‘ . 
- the line ; er 7 | The last two lines of the original being omitted. 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness. | ‘Three old dramatic works — the Fairies au 


“ Through the forest I have gone,” is a pretty | Tempest of J. C. Smith, and the Pyramus at 
canzonet by Mrs. J. B. Gattie. It is a setting of | Thisbe of J. F. Lampe— contribute to the lista 
ten lines, from Puck's speech in the 2nd Act. | (presumed) once set Shakspearian poetry. In the 

_“ Sweet, good night,” composed by Mr. Howard | first-named opera we may note two songs: “ Be- 
Glover, is a setting of about twelve lines, happily | fore the time I did Lysander see,” and “ Love 
selected from Juliet’s speeches in the garden- | looks not with the eyes, but with the mind. 
scene, and appropriately entitled “ Juliet’s Song.” | Also, a short recitative, “ Flowers of this purplt 

“ Love's heralds,” &c., from a speech for Juliet | dye.” ‘The words of all these are from 2 
in the 5th Scene of the 2nd Act, has been set as a | Midsummer Night's Dream. In the opera of The 
solo by Dr. Kemp ; and “ Hinder not my course,” | Tempest are two long recitatives: “ Now I flam¢ 
by M. Allnatt, is a canzonet in four flats, the amazement,” and “ Now does my project gather 
poetry from a speech for Julia in The Two Gen- | to a head,” — the first for Ariel, and the seconé 
tlemen of Verona, Act II. Se. 7. for Prospero. In both cases, the songs which fo 

Passing from solos to duets we ‘find, for two | low are not Shakspeare’s. This operatised Tew 
sopranos, “ All that glitters is not gold;” the | pest also contains the very good setting ol Call 
poetry from the casket-scene in The Merchant of | ban'’s song, “No more dams I'll make for fish 
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This song has been reprinted ; and once, if not 
twice, with Purcell’s name affixed, instead of that 
of the true author. The song has also had the 
unfortunate trick played with it of being trans- 
posed from its original key of D into F; a third 
higher, by which it becomes rather a tenor than a 
bass song, as it really is, and certainly should be, 





for such a part as that of Caliban. Mr. Linley | 


has reproduced this song in his work in the ori- 
sinal key, and with a commendatory word for the 
real author. ; 

The Pyramus and Thisbe contains no less than 
six pieces — five songs, and a duet: the words of 
all from The Midsummer Night's Dream. The 
titles of the songs are, “ And thou, O wall:” “O 
wicked wall ;” “* Approach ye Furies ;” “* Now am 
I dead ;” “ These lily lips ;” and that of the duet, 
“Not Cephalus to Procris.” There is much merit 
in the music of Pyramus and Thisbe; and the 
sng, “O wicked wall,” may be particularised as 


very excellent indeed. Arrep Rorre. 
Somer’s 











ANAXAGORAS, PERICLES, AND TOM MOORE. 
(3" S. iii. 149.) 


The story, which Moore has somewhat misrepre- 
ented, is to be found in Plutarch’s life of Peri- 
les (ce. xvi.), where he draws a minor parallel 
between the conduct of Pericles and Anaxagoras 
aregard to finance : the former, not having much 
time to attend to it, employed Evangelus for the 
purpose; whilst Anaxagoras “ considered these 


ower attentions as inconsistent with his wisdom,” | 


for, “following the dictates of enthusiasm, and 
wrapt up in sublime inquiries, he quitted his 
house and left his lands untilled and desolate” 
(Langhorne). So that, whilst “Pericles by his 
realth was enabled to relieve numbers of the 
poor citizens, Anaxagoras, we are told (A¢yovs:), 
4y neglected and unprovided for (dueAotuevor) ; 
asomuch, that the * old man (yepadv) had covered 
up his head, and was going to starve himself.” 
itmay here be observed, that when a man com- 
nits suicide in consequence of embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, he deprives himself of life secretly ; 
wat the act of Anaxagoras, in covering up his 
ad, was an open and public intimation that 
be had devoted himself to the infernal gods. 
“Fericles,” continues Plutarch, “ was extremely 
moved; ran immediately to Anaxagoras,t expos- 
tulated, entreated ;_bewailing, not so much the 
ute of his friend as his own, if his administration 
tould lose so valuable a counsellor.” Where- 


: — — 
i Langhorne has introduced the word poor here, with- 
authority, and honourable not old is meant. 


4 He was at Lampsacus, on the Hellespont, for twentv- 
) years before his death. 


upon “ Anaxagoras, uncovering his face (éxxadv- 
Yduevov),”—which I conceive to be symbolic of his 
abandoning his suicidal intentions, —“ replied : 
‘Ah, Pericles! those that have need of a lamp 
take care to supply it with oil.’” This “oil” 
Pericles appears to have supplied, for Anaxagoras 
outlived him one year—not “three,” as C. T, I. 
supposes: Pericles dying at Athens n.c. 429, and 
| Anaxagoras at Lampsacus in 428 (Tennemann). 
| Anaxagoras was, therefore, not “dying for want 
| of sustenance,” nor is there evidence that “a sum 
of money” was any part of the “oil” which 
Anaxagoras required. This anecdote refers, I 
conceive, to the period when Anaxagoras dwelt 
at Athens in his fiftieth year, and twenty-two 
years prior to his death. Pericles was the only 
one (?) who publicly accused Anaxagoras of impiety 
| for his opinions concerning the sun, which the 
| Athenians believed to be a god; but Anaxagoras 
| said was a stone, or plate, larger than the Pe- 
| loponnesus (Penny Cyclopedia, ANaxaGoras). 
| Pericles, however, protected him by banishment. 
(Conf. Plutarch, Nicias, c. xxiii.) 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


| 

Moore did not invent the anecdote, but altered 
| it so as to fit. In the original, Pericles did not 
send, but went to Anaxagoras, and it is not said 
that his help was refused, though he was snubbed. 


a he TT ’ = . 
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emLX EOL ow, 
Plutarchus, Jn Vita Periclis, c. xvi. ed. Reiske, 
Lipsix, 1774, t. i. p. 628. 

Plutarch’s is the only authority which I can 
find for this very improbable story, and he could 
not reject an epigram or atruism. Bayle (Dict, 
ii. 26) seems to have believed it, and gives Amyot’s 
version, which is fair enough. To show how a 
point may be missed, I quote D’Ablancourt’s : — 

“ Pericles taschant de le dissuader de la résolution qu'il 
avoit prise de mourrir: ‘Quand on veut faire durer une 
lampe,’ dit-il ‘on y met de I’huile. C'est qu'il etoit in- 
commodé,’ ”—Les Apophthegmes des Anciens, p. 322, Paris, 
1664. 

The words in italics are D'Ablancourt’s ex- 

‘ . ’ 
planation. H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 
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DIOCESAN LIBRARIES IN IRELAND: CORK. 
(3"¢ S. iii. 112.) 

“ March 17, 1626. The Rev. Richard Owen, Preben- 
dary of Kilnaglory, gave a donation of 20/. towards 
erecting a Library for the use of the Cathedral Church of 
St Fin-Barry’s.”—Chapter Book. 


This is the earliest mention we have of a cathe- 
dral library ; but whether the money was ever 
applied for the purpose intended, we cannot now 


say. Archdeacon Pomeroy by his will, dated Sept. | 


24, 1724, bequeathed 1002. towards building or 
supporting a charity school in St. Finbar’s parish, 
and sixty pounds worth of his own books to found 
a parish library there. There can be no doubt 
but that this bequest was the foundation of the 
present library, which was occasionally enriched 
by subsequent presents from time to time by the 
bishops of the See. The library now contains 
about two thousand volumes, admirably arranged 
in three very beautiful compartments on the same 
floor, with a very comfortable reading room. They 
are easily consulted by means of a MS. Catalogue, 
which was once the work of a lady. The books 
consist of some beautiful and rare editions of the 
Fathers; the Republican and Royal editions of 
the London Polyglott, with Castell’s Lexicon; a 
good collection of the Classics ; a splendid biblical 
apparatus, consisting of commentaries, critical and 
exegetical, on the Hebrew and Greek texts; 
histories of councils and ecclesiastical annals; 
many works which would prove a rich mine for 
the medizval investigator ; an immense collection 
of the curious literature of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; a fine collection of pam- 
phlets, the gift of Bishop Stopford; with nume- 
rous odds and ends, which may be classed among 
the “ curiosities of literature,”"—in company with 


which the literary student, or “ old book hunter,” | 
And to | 
crown all, the reverend librarian is unrivalled for | 


would loiter with unwearied delight. 


his courtesy to visitors, as the writer can testify. 


On a beautiful marble tablet (in the first com- | 


partment of the library, surmounted with his 
arms), is the following inscription : — 

“Schole hujus et Bibliothece parochialis testamento 
suo prima jecit fundamenta Reverendus Johannes Pome- 
roy, Archidiaconus Corcagiensis; omnibus dum vixit 
charus; mortuus ab omnibus defletus. Anno Domini, 
1725.” 

I cannot tell how Bishop Peter Browne got the 
credit of founding this library, except it be from 
the following passage in his will, which was proved 
Oct. 7, 1735: — 


“ To my cousin, Elizabeth Russell, 3,0002.; and in case 
said Elizabeth die under age or unmarried, or go to live 
with her mother, one-third of said 3,000/. to be laid in the 
purchase of an Annuity for the Keeper of the Library of 
St. Finn-Barrs, one-third to purchase books, and one- 
third for the benefit of the widows of clergymen.” 
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There is no reason to suppose that Miss Russel] 
| forfeited her fortune by any act of disobedience, 
Moreover, I have in my possession the MS 
Catalogue of Bishop Peter Browne's library in 
his own writing; and on comparing it with the 
works at St. Finbars I would say very few, if 
any, found their way there. Cc 

Cork. 


“ HOGLANDLE DESCRIPTIO.” 
(3° S. iii, 30.) 


I have this curiosity, with the cut of a boar o 
the title (8vo, London, 1709); as well as that 
inquired for by Luattawe, The (Latin) Deserip. 
tion of Hoglandia, with its dedication, imitated 
in English, 8vo, London, printed in the yew 
1711; also with one of the hog family on the 
title, inscribed “ Turx - Teu - Bevis -o- Hamtw; 
surrounded with chain links. The burlesque éd- 
dication to this runs: “ To the most Diffusively 
Prevailing and Nobly Conspicuous Hero(stratu) 
Sachavalier, Pen-men-Maur sends _ greeting,” 
This tract is evidently from the hand of an in- 
dignant Welshman, who took umbrage at the 
mock poem of Holdsworth; which Jacob says 
is a severe satire upon the Principality, and ob- 
tained for its author immortal fame. The origiml 
publication of this, is— Muscipula, sive Cambro- 
Muo-Machia, four leaves, small 8vo, Lond., Anno 
M. 1709. This, which has the look of a surtep- 
titiously-printed piece, without any introductory 
matter, was superseded the same year by a nr 
edition; in which the author, in an Address to 
R. Lloyd, complains that his trifle had been mis- 
understood by the public, and his design marred 
by the egregious errors of an illiterate printer 
My copy is of later date: The Mouse-Trap, 
the Cambrian Patriot ; in Latin and English, with 
a frontispiece of “ Taffy’s Triumph,” in the fore 
ground of which a delighted Welshman, with lek 
in bonnet, is vauntingly pointing to— 

“ A dire machine, full of insidious fraud, 
They call a Trap, a mortal foe to mice,” 


with satirical accompaniments. Holdsworth it 
seems was a Southampton man; hence the Hog: 
landia and Hoglanders of the retort designate 
the county and people of the satirist ; and, hor 
ever gratified the Hantonians and Taffys of the 
day may have been with this encounter of wits 
the popularity of both is mainly attributable to 
| the intermixture of High and Low Church squa> 
| bles which then prevailed, and gave a piquaney 
| to the literature of the time. An example mi 
| be given :—The writer of the Hoglandia, we have 
| already seen, is down upon “ Don Sachaverello, 
and couples him in the following with the autho: 
of Muscipula : — 
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eisiasatanetian 
«H—dsworth! attend! whether thou be employ’d 

In gnawing pork at some old hag’s abode, 

Or writing what thou’rt bid by Haughty Sach—, 

Thou vile Amanuensis of the wretch! 

I say, prick up thy Paritanick ears, 

And list to what I say of thy Great Ancestors.” 

This is coarse enough for the provocation, which 
seems to have been little more than a playful at- 
tack upon an amiable weakness. Muscipula main- 
taining, that the ancient Greeks should resign their 
claim to the invention of the Mouse-Trap in favour 
of the Cambro-Britons of higher antiquity. 

A. G. 

P.S. The Latin Hoglandia contains “ A Cata- 
logue of Books, printed and sold in the Borough,” 
satirical upon Sacheverell ; and the English Hog- 
landia, “ An additional Advertisement” of similar 
fictitious “ Books printed for Cain R——-r:” in- 
tended, no doubt, for Abel Roper. 





Curtstoruer Norta (3 §, iii. 175.) — Mr. 
Editor, it is as well to be correct, even in trifles, 
and therefore I trouble you with the remark that 
the name of Professor Wilson's private tutor was 
the Rev. B. Cheese, not Chase (as your printer 
has incorrectly made it), the worthy father of a 
worthy son, whose name not long since was much 
the subject of conversation. 

Your Seconp CorrREsPONDENT. 

Lory Prunxett (3" §. iii. 167.) —It may be 
worth mentioning, though D. R. P. is probably 
aware of it, that in Butler's Memoirs of the 
Catholics (iv. 295), there is a full and perhaps a 
corrected report of one of Plunkett's great 
speeches, made in 1821 in the House of Com- 
mons. 

As reporting was not in those days so regu- 
lerly done as it is now, Mr. Butler may have got 
this speech from Plunkett himself. Lyrrs.ton. 


King Cuartes’s Twetve Gotpen Rures (3 


so exactly with his pen, that a judicious eye would mis- 
| take it for printing, and the graver’s skill and industry 
| could little improve it. This map I have seen; and, 
reader, when my eye directs my hand, I may write with 
| confidence. This hopeful gentleman went beyond the 
| seas, out of design to render himself by his travels more 
| useful for his country; where he was barbarously assas- 
| sinated by some Frenchmen, and honourably buried, 
| with general lamentation of the English, at Paris, 1656,” 


The epitaph not only corrects Fuller as regards 

| the date of decease, but also Mr. Hinchliffe’s 

Account of the Parish of Barthomley, p. 297, and 
pedigree at end. 

Your correspondent is mistaken in supposing 
that Sir Clipsbey Crewe was the nephew of Sir 
Randolph Crewe, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
He was in reality his son: and the word xepos, 
in the inscription to the murdered Randolph 
Crewe, is intended to intimate that he was the 
grandson of the Chief Justice. 

Randolph Crewe, who was born at Westminster, 
April 3, 1631, was, after a preliminary education 
at Westminster School, admitted a fellow-com- 
moner of S. John’s College, Cambridge, June 15, 
1646. C. H. & Toomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Henry Wetpy (3" S. iii. 168) was matriculated 

Pensioner of S. John’s College, Cambridge, 
It is generally said that this ec- 


as a 


May 24, 1558. 


| centric person was aged eighty-four at the time 


8. iii. 166.) —These Rules were introduced in a | 


spelling book, published about seventy years since. 
To the best of my recollection, it was Vyse’s New 
London Spelling Book. p. 

_ [We subjoin a copy of the Twelve Golden Rules found 
in the study of Charles I. as printed by Vyse : — 

1. Urge no healths. 2. Prophane no Divine Ordi- 
nances. 3. Touch no State Matters, 4. Reveal no secrets. 
é. Pick no quarrels, 6, Make no comparisons. 7. Main- 
am no ill opinions, 8. Keep no bad company. 9. En- 
Courage no vice. 10. Make no long meals. 11. Repeat 
40 grievances, 12, Lay no wagers. } 

; Raxpotru Crewe (3"™ S. iii. 164, 165.) —The 
following extract from Fuller’s Worthies relates 
to the unfortunate subject of the epitaph given by 
your correspondent Sin Tuomas E. Wunw1nc- 
TON: — 

“Randal Crewe, Esquire, second son to Sir ¢ lipsby, 
grandchild to Ju Ige Crew. He drew a map of C heshire 


of his death, but we have little doubt that he was 
considerably older. The younger brother who 
behaved so ungratefully towards him, was named 
John. See Notices of the Family of Welby (pri- 
vately printed), p. 48, seq. 
C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


A Proruecy 1x Jest (3" S. iii. 66, 175.) — 
Writing of the American Constitution, Burke has 
said 

“ But I think the whole wants that unity, harmony, 
capacity of common judgment and general will, which 
would have resulted from a general organization of the 
republic into one body; and that, in time, the various 
characters and interests of the American States will dis- 
unite and alienate them.”—Lessons to a Young Prince, 68. 

Cuar.es Wy iz. 


Tur Storm or 1703 (3° S. iii. 168.) —I cannot 
any journalist has recorded the storm 
to which J. A. G. refers, but it is alluded to by 
Addison in the following well-known lines, and 
it is hardly likely that it passed without being 
taken notice of in the papers of the period :— 


say whether 


“ So when an Angel by divine command, 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o’er pale Brifaxnia past, 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast, 
And, pleased th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.” 
The Campaign 
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“The Lord Treasurer Godolphin, ‘who,’ says Tickell, | History department at the British Museum, wh 
“was a fine judge of poetry,’ had a sight of this work | deposited it in that institution, where it might 
( The Campaign) when it was only carried on as far as ae . ou 
, - Pair ? av e se Oo 21 yer y $ 
the applauded simile of the Angel; and approved the a be : Hou = ys f se b's sony . old 

ontague ouse, and where, chieve, a large 


poem by bestowing on the author, in a few days after, : . - J 
the place of Commissioner of Appeal, vacant by the re- | portion of the trunk still remains. Z. 1. 


moval of the famous Mr. Locke to the Council of Trade.” . . 2 
—Preface to Works of Addison, 1721, vol. i. p. xi. Everarp Maynwarine (3° S. ii. 506.)—In 
Cuartes Wyte. | reply to Messrs. Coorer, I will give a brief ex. 

. tract from a MS. containing a sketch of the 

7 = "y » (or ora 2 ° . . 
Mont a Erriatrs (3"* S. 273.) —In the | family of Mainwaring : — 

History of Exuglish Crusaders, by Dansey, the : 
| 

| 





“Everard Maynwaring, M.D., was born in 1629, anj 
| wrote several medical works, &c. There is a Memoirg 
him, with a list of his books, in Granger’s Biographica 
History of England, and his portrait (zt. 38, 16¢ 8), is 


following coat-armour is attributed to “ Tempest,” 
viz. “ Argent, a bend between 6 hammers, sable; " 
and, on turning over the letter-press, I find that 
about the time of the siege of Acre, “ Richard | prefixed to his Treatise on the Scurvy.’ 
Tempest took on him the vow of a pilgrimage to 
~alestine.” “ His ynur oss-legged, is te 
be ronan Selby Church.” I’ doubt = ty @ The Method and Means of Enjoying Healt, View, 
- er . 4 and long Life, &c. &c., by Everard Maynwaring, MD. 
above refers to the efligies of the Crusader, de- Non accepimus brevem vitam, sed fecimus. London 
scribed by W.W. Siema-Tav. Printed by J. M. for Dorman Newman, at the King’s 
Cape Town, S. Africa. Arms in the Poultry, 1683.” " 
Pronunciation or NAMES ENDING IN INGHAM Some of this author's works will be found in 
(3" S. iii. 151.) —I suspect that the termination | the Radeliffe library, Oxford. He is not men. 
| tioned in Bohn’s Lowndes. I may add, that] 





I have now before me a very long title-page:— 


ingham is pronounced injam in a few localities n : . ; 
only, or perhaps in certain counties exclusively. | believe Granger to be wrong in supposing the 
Certainly in Norfolk, where this termination M.D. to have been cousin to the first wife of Elias 
abounds, it is never so pronounced. One of the Ashmole. To enter into particulars in “N.&Q 
places in the querist’s list, Gillingham, is in Nor- would be out of place ; but in case Messrs. Coopsr 
folk, and every one of his other names is cer- | think it worth while to write to me privately,] 
tainly pronounced hard, as written. But Pot- may be of use to them, if they will make spe 
tingham, on the borders of Shropshire and Staf- cial queries, and give their address. Can they 
fordshire, is called Pottinjam, and Bullingham, in | help me to ascertain the parentage of Dr. Jobe 
Herefordshire, is pronounced Bullinjam. Pro- | Askew of Lancashire, who was admitced to En- 
bably the pronunciation varies in different places, | manuel College, Cambridge, in 1754, and died,! 
but the injam seems decidedly exceptional. 


think, in 1812 ? Epwarp II. M. Stans. 
PC. B. Alton Barnes, Marlborough. 


Cowrer’s Wet (3™ S. iii. 154.) — The poet's | Sorvra (3° S. iii. 151.) — A. B. D-'s definition 
meaning of the word “ well” appears to me to be, | is not satisfactory to me by reason that, if correct, 
that the citizen's garden, being hemmed in bywalls, | the majority of women married in Allhallow 
is, as it were, a well, which is bricked round. The | Barking during the incumbency of Dr. Gaskarth, 
meaning would have been more apparent if S. | 1686-1732, must have been widows. The terms 
H.'s quotation had commenced one line earlier — | vidua, spinster, and virgin, are rare; the word 
“ E’en in the stifling bosom of the town, soluta and solute common. Moreover, Ann New: 

A garden in which nothing thrives has charms,” &c. land could hardly have been a zidow since she 

, C, Incaun. was only about twenty, as appears from the date 


f her baptis 76 x )RBIN. 

Wetuincton’s Trer (3° §, iii. 46.) — Your | of her baption, 1676. Juxta Te 
eorrespondent, F.C. H., in replying to D. P.’s Rey. C. Swan (3 S. iii. 111.) — In reply to 
inquiry relative to the Boscobel Oak, observes, | C. H. & Tuomrsonx Coorer, I can inform then 
that | that the Rev. Chas. Swan, in 1813 or 1814, was# 


“ That tree was destroyed soon after the Restoration by | school at Hipperbolm, near Halifax, Yorksbire 
the zeal of the Royalists, who carried it off piecemeal for | that he was the translator of Gesta Romanorum, ant 
relics, as in later times visiters to the field of Waterloo did | author of some other works. ‘The family at the 
Wellington's tree. same date resided at Morton, near Gainsborough 

Allow me to set your correspondent right with | Lincolnshire; and his father was connected with 
regard to the latter part of his statement. The some house of business at the latter place. I 
tree under which Wellington is reported to have observed the death of Rev. C. Swan announce! 
stood during the progress of the battle, was brought in the papers, I think, two or three years since. 
away bodily from the field, at the expense of N. S, Hernsxes 
J. C. Children, Esq., an officer in the Natural Sidmouth. 
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Agraur Newman’s Poems (3 S. iii. 151.)— 
The copy of these poems, “ Pleasure’s Vision,” &e. 
in the Bodleian Library, is perfect and in fine 
yndition. ‘The pages are not numbered (unless, 
indeed, from the upper margin being somewhat 


ort pped, the figures have been cut off in binding), | 


but the “ Dialogue of a Woman's Properties” 
ends on p. 60, and is followed by one page of com- 
mendatory verses. W. D. Macray. 


Earty Dutca anp EnGutsn Literature (3"¢ 
§, iii. 147.) —In the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, there are several different editions of No. 3 
in the list of Dutch tracts furnished by your cor- 
respondent Georce Streruens. The following 
is a copy of their titles, to which I have prefixed 
that of a French version, from which one at least 
of the Dutch tracts was translated : — 

“Declaration dv serenissime Roy de la Grand Bre- 
taigne, sur les actions deuers les Estats Generaux des 
Pays bas vnis, touchant le faict de Conradus Vorstius, 
Coloss. ii, viii. Prenez garde que nul ne vous butine par 
a Philosophie, et vaine deception. ‘A Londres, chez 
Jean Norton, Imprimeur ordinaire du Roy ¢s langues 
estrangeres. Ann. Dom. m.pc.xu.” [61 pages] 4to. 

“Verklaringhe des Doorluchtighsten Conincks van 
Groot Britannien, over zyne handelingen by de Staten 
Generael van de Vereenichde Nederlanden, belanghende 
le saecke van Conradus Vorstius. Overgheset uyt de 
Fransche in onse Nederduytshe tale. [Royal Arms of 
England.} Coloss. ii. 8. Siet toe dat daer niemandt zy die 
u lieden roove door menschelijche wijsheydt ende ydel ver- 
tydinghe. Nae de copye ghedruckt tot Londen by Jan 
Norton, ordinaris Drucker des Coninckes in uytheemsche 
graken. Anno 1612.” [35 pages], 4to. [unpaged. ] 

“Verclaringhe van den alder-doorlvchtichsten Coninck 
van groot Britannien over syne Handelinghen aen de 
Heeren Staten generael der vereenichde Nederlanden, no- 
pende de sake van Conradus Vorstius. ( Siet 
toe dat daer niemant en zy, die u roove door mensche- 

wijsheyat, ende ydel verleydinghe. + Royal arms of 
] Gbedruct by Joris Waters, 








‘oloss. ii, 8. 








ud.} Tot Dordrecht. 
lil.” [47 pages |, 4to, [unpaged. ] 
_ There is another copy, the title of which, as it 
sa duplicate of that given by Mr. Strepuens, it 
sunnecessary to transcribe. ‘There is likewise in 
the same library a duplicate copy of No. 5 in Mr. 
STEPHENS'’S list. ‘AAteds. 
Torcesius tue Dane (s* S. i. 150, 217, 
il7.)— Your correspondents, at the pages las 
named, have scarcely answered H. C. C.’s ques- 
ton. If “the common appellation” he refers to 
ve that above given, it differs from the genuine 
ne by little else than the addition of the Latin 
termination. Worsaae (Danes and Norwegians 
mR England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1852, p- 316,) 
peaks of him as “ ‘Thorgils, called by the Irish 
Turges.” No letter is more frequently lost in pro- 
unciation than J. J. San. 


Mazer Bows (2° S. passim.) — These were 
a much in vogue at the end of the fifteenth 
> ; P ° . 

nd beginning of the sixteenth century. Scarcely 


cy 
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can one refer to a will of that period in which 
the testator is a man of substance, without finding 
a bequest of one. Ifthey were formed of wood, had 
they not frequently a piece of metal in the bottom * 
Take, for example, extracts such as these : — 

“Item. I bequeath, &c. a grete maser and a littl 
maser with a piece of silver in the bottom.” 

“Item. A large maser with an image of our Lad: 
imbossed at the bothum.” 

“Item. A standing maser with a foot 
a vyne in the bothum.” 

“ My standing maser with a silver cover having a 
vernacle * in the bottom.” 


with a man in 


All these are from wills at the early portion of 
the sixteenth century. IruvRiet. 


Portrait oF Ricwarp, Kinc or tur Romans 
(3"¢ S. iii. 131.) — Nanrant, who makes inquiry 
respecting a portrait of “ Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall, King of the Romans,” may be interested to 
know that the tombstone of Isabella, first wife of 
Richard, has been lately discovered at Beaulieu 
Abbey, in Hampshire (see Gentleman's Magazine, 
Feb., 1863), and that the head of the King of the 
Romans, carved boldly in wood, is still to be seen 
on the roof of the church, wearing an imperial 
crown, he having been crowned in great state at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

There is also at Beaulieu a tombstone, bearing 
a crown, but no inscription, which I believe either 
to have covered the heart of Richard, or the re- 
mains of his second wife, Sancha, sister of Eleanor 
of Provence. IF. W. Baker. 


Curistmas Custom at Ackwortu, YORKSHIRE 
(3" S. ii. 505.) —I hope you will kindly insert 
my regret that I was premature in my remarks on 
the Query of your correspondent W.P.L. My com- 
munication contained the truth, but not the whole 
truth; for being at Ackworth yesterday, I men- 
tioned the ancient custom to the present rector, the 
Rev. J. Kenworthy, who told me that the custom 
of hanging out a wheatsheaf had been introduced 
by himself within the last ten years. Thus, the 
answers I received from the oldest inhabitants are 
of no value, and I hasten to offer this my apo- 
logy to the gentleman who asked the Query. 

Tuomas H, Cromek. 

Wakefield, Feb. 15, 1863. 


Ricuarp Kingston (3" S. iii. 76.) — The bib- 
liographers have omitted the following book under 
this! mysterious divine’s name: A Discourse on 
God's Providence, 8vo, pp. 151, London, 1700. 
This has a long dedication to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, but it throws no light upon the author's 
personal history. J. O. 


Con-TemporarRy (3° §,. iii. 133.) — Bentley, 
in answering one of Boyle’s supporters in the 


* A miniature picture of Christ. 
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controversy as to the genuineness of the Epistles 
of Phalaris, taunts him for writing co-temporary, 
and lays down the rule of con- before a consonant, 
as con-temporary, co- before a vowel, as co-tval. 
This rule, though at first disputed, was afterwards 
held to be good. 
S. A. W. will find a long note on the subject in 
De Quincey’s “Essay on Bentley.” (Vol. vi. | 
p. 174, new edit., 1862, of De Quincey’s Works.) 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Narrative of a Secret Mission to the Danish Islands in 
1808. By the Rev. James Robertson. Edited from the 
Author's MS., by His Nephew Alexander Clinton Fraser. 
(Longman. ) 

An interesting account of a secret mission by a Roman 
Catholic clergyman belonging to the Scottish Benedic- 
tines at Ratisbon, undertaken in the year 1808, at the 
immediate suggestion of the late Duke of Wellington, for 
the purpose of opening a communication with General 
La Romana, and securing the removal of the Spanish 
forces under his command from the Danish islands to the 
Spanish continent. The narrative of the risks encoun- 
tered by the author, and the stratagems by which he 
contrived to evade them, and so accomplish the im- 
portant duty entrusted to him, is extremely interesting. 


A Literal Extension of the Latin Text, and an English 
Translation of Do nesday Book in relation to the County of 
Surrey. To accompany the Fuc-simile Copy Photo-zinco- 
graphed under the direction of Col. Sir H. James at the 
Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. (Vacher & Sons.) 

When, on the publication of the Middlesex Domesday, 
‘we expressed our opinion that the publication of Domes- 
day, both in its original form and with an extension and 
translation, was a wise and proper thing, we added a hope 
that Messrs. Vacher would be encouraged by the success 
attending such publication, to give us the other counties 
in a similar form. From the appearance of the Surrey | 
Domesday we judge that such success has been obtained ; 
and we congratulate the men of Surrey upon possessing, | 
in an accessible shape, not only the original and most 
invaluable record of the state of their county in the 
eleventh century, but also in the work before us, the | 
same record, so extended and translated as to be as plain 
and intelligible as the Times newspaper. The Editor of 
the work well illustrates the difficulties of his task by 
showing how impossible it is to define so common a 
term as a “hide” of land; and those who have most 
deeply studied Domesday will best appreciate the doubts | 
by which, in many cases, a translator must be impeded, 
and make most allowances for any errors into which such 
translator may fall. Like its predecessor, the value of 
the Surrey Domesday is increased by its Indices of the 
Names of Places and Persons. 


Flower and Fruit Decoration: with some Remarks on 


the Treatment of Town Gardens, Terraces, &c., and with 
many Illustrations of Colour and Contrast, applicable to both 
Subjects, By T.C. Marsh. (Harrison.) | 

There are none of Her Majesty’s loyal subjects who feel 
30 strongly the force of Bacon’s words, “God Almightie 
first planted a garden, and indeed it is the purest of 
humane pleasures,” as the dwellers in large cities. No 
where are the beauties of flowers so heartily appreciated, 
no where is their fragrance and variety so thoroughly 
enjoyed; and, we are almost inclined to add, that in 





spite of the difficulty of the task, no where are they 
successfully cultivated. If the labours of Messrs, 
Mr. Shirley Hibberd, and others have taught us } 


| grow beautiful flowers, Mr. Marsh, in this pretty 
| shows us how when grown to turn them to good 


C0 
He won, and very deservedly, the First Prize for 
Decoration given by the Horticultural Society; ang@ 
the work before us he unfolds the principles which le 
that success, and tells us how to apply them. Heig 
Reformer of Flower Decoration for the Drawing-roog 
the Dinner-table; and we recommend his book tt 
who love the beautiful, and especially that simple 
inexpensive branch of it, which is so closely allie} 
what, to repeat Bacon’s words, is “the purest of 
pleasures.” 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Illustrated Gift Book, wit 
wards of 250 En yravings by Wolf. Harrison W ew, 
son, Phiz, Alfred Crowquill, Se. (Routledge. ) 

We have submitted this little volume to a select ¢ 
of critics (some of whom have not yet learned to 
and they have, being quite young critics, agresf 
opinion that it is a very pretty book indeed; the 
two points of difference being, first, some liked the 
tures best, and some the stories; and secondly, every 
wanted the book. 

g or THE Prince ANnp Prm 

essful series of carte de visite portraits 

nee of Wales and his illustrious bride — six or 

of each — has just been completed by Mr. Mayallj 
will more than sustain his reputation for skill asa 
tographer and taste as an artist. The full-front 5 
of the Prince is a very striking one, with a bre 
shoulder, which shows that if need were His Royall 
ness could well take care of himself. The portraite 
Princess Alexandra standing reading is very 
but we prefer the one in which she is seated, and 
up from her book, which is a most pleasing picture 
of them show her to be, not only young and h 
but with a most amiable and lively expression; im 
a woman of whom the Prince may well be proud, 
whom England will be as proud as her husband. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
rticulars of Price, &c., of the following Book to be sent di 
lemen by whom it is required, whose names and addre 
that purpose: — 

Discourse concenntne tar Haprrxess or Goon Max, amp 
Poxiwament or tue Wickep tn THe Next Wortn. By W.S 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul's, Master of the Temple. London, 

Wanted by Wesers. Kerley 4 Son, 190, Oxford Street. 


Qatices to Corresponvents. 
Iiramentavup Art de Vérifier les Dates, a good aut 
f Vov. >, as the di the carthqua rt Lisbon. 
y Sir Robert B 


Y. The l age « 
J.P. is. . 
The information requires , pubtiess obtained 
the author or the publisher of the work. 
. M.A. A Query appeared én our last vohamee 
ing the words of Farrant’s Anthem; but no reply hat 


There are no English translations of the Tala @ 
gums, as the sentence ought to have read in our last, p. 1S. 

Replies to other Correspondents in our next. 

“ Norges anp Quenizs" is published at noon on Friday, ond 
tesued in Mowruny Paars. The Subscription for Staureo O 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including 
yearly Inoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post 0, U 
Javour of Mussas. Bert anv Daroy, 196, Fieer Srasst, Cay 
ali Communtcations For Tas Evrror should be addressed. 


IMPORTING TEA without colour on the 
revents the Chinese passing off inferior leaves as in the 2 « 
orniman's Tea is uncoloured, therefore, always ¢ 
packets by 2,280 Acents. 








